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NEW YORK CHICAGO LONDON 


It is our experience that 
advertising can be intelli- 
gently planned only upon 
a thorough and continuous 
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study of the sales problems 
and strategy of the advertiser 


We have in London a ¢ —_ lete advertising or- 
ganization, tor the service of clients doing busine 
in the United Kingdom or on the Continent 
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O really understand you 

ought to see the binder. 
For the reason lies in the 
Badger Special Construction 
patent-protected— that no other 
binders can possess. The leaves 
can’t come loose— unless you 
operate the simple mechanism. 


Why the Leaves 
Can't Come Out 


The device is loose-leaf— you 
can detach separate leaves or 
sections when you wish. But 
you can’t get them out other- 
wise. The Badger Construction 
prevents—it clamps and grips 
like a vise. Badger Binders are 
accident - proof and wear - resisting. 


Write for details— no obligation to you 


THE HEINN COMPANY 


NEW YORK CLEVELAND PHILADELPHIA BALTIMORE 
MINNEAPOLIS DETROIT LOS ANGELES CHICAGO 
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1921 Beat 1920 in Jhe Spokane Country 
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Hitting the Bulls-Eye of buying-nower in The Proa- 


perous Spokane Country 360 Towns and Cities, 

800,000 prosperous people 1921 $450,000,000 new 

wealth oad > svreater income per capita "Wee aver- 
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“Tt is time to lay by shotgun methods and get out the rifle There ix good 
business to be had if you will but locate it and aim your campaign directly at 


it instead of shooting broadside into the woods. We must change, in @ word, 
from ertensive to intensive selling, concentrating on the most fertile fields 
where possible.’’—Roger W. Babson. 


else in the country. "—Prentice-Hall, Inc., New York, Business Digest. 
With its record yields of 1921 The Spokane Country stands out in sharp 
contrast to most sections. 


“P ACIFIC Coast conditions have been uniformly better than anywhere 


As indicated by news clippings reproduced, also reports direct from 
trade, our people have the money—and they are spending it now. 

Spokane bank deposits, first 3 months of 1922 made big gain over 1921. 
Building permits almost double 1921; March beating 10 year record. City 
labor office reports conditions far better than 1921. 


TAX PAYMENTS 
BREAK RECORD 


70‘ increase over !921 in lumber shipments from the 800 mills in 
The Spokane Country. Industrial sales of electric power show healthy in- 
crease over 1921 


| County's Receipts to March 15 
Found to Exceed $4,000 
000 Mark 


Weather developments have favorably affected conditions of winter wheat 
in The Spokane Country. Prospects are good for another bumper crop of 
grain and fruits. 


‘PEOPLE HAVE CASH” | 


Recent advances in the prices of agricultural products, also further speed- 
ing-up this prosperous market. Holt Manufacturing Company says, “Farm- 
ers are buying 25‘ more than last year—paying cash.’ 
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The Spokesman-Review reaches the key homes of Spokane and the rich 
held for 200 miles around—population 800,000. Spokane distributors serve 
even a larger territory—population 1,500,000. Your advertising and dis- 
tribution closely coincide over more than half the field through the use of one 
advertising medium— 


THE SPOKESMAN-REVIEW 


COVERS SPOKANE AND DROSPEROUS ‘SPOKANE COUNTRY LINE THE SUNSHINE 
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Business 25 Per Cent Better Now) 
Than Year Ago. Declares 
Ben C. Holt 


Representatives----Wm. J]. Morton Company, New York and Chicago 
R. Bidwell Company, San Francisco and Los Angeles 
COWLES PUBLISHING COMPANY, SPOKANE 


Publisher FHE SPOKESMAN-REVIEW, Daily, Sunday and Twice-A-Week 
PFHE WASHINGTON FARMER, OREGON FARMER, IDAHO FARMER 
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Published an@ Copyrighted 1922, by the Dartnell Corporation, 1801 Leland Ave., Chicago, Ill. Subscription grice $3.00 a vear in advance. 
Entered as second class matter March 12, 19179, at the Post Offie at Chicago, lil., under act of March 7, 1879 


“The more sales you expose yourself 
to the more sales you will make” 


— Printers INK 


In Philadelphia you can make quick 
connection with the vast army of con- 
sumers who are reached by the half- 
million daily circulation of The Bulletin. 
Few markets in the country offer such 
an ideal and economical opportunity 
for reaching out for increased business. 


Dominate Philadelphia 


Create maximum impression at one cost by concentrating in the 
newspaper “‘nearly everybody’’ reads— 


The Bulletin 


The circulation of The Bulletin is 
one of the largest in America. 
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Philadelphia 


nearly everybody reads 
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Net paid daily average 
circulation for February, 
508,439 copies a day. 


No artifical methods of stimulating circulation are 


used by The Bulletin. 
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subscription Rates: Single copies, 25 cents. 
Yearly subscriptioy. payable in advance, $3.00 any- 
where in the United States or its possessions ; 
$3.25 in Canada, and $3.50 in foreign countries. 
Six months subscriptions, $1.50. When three or 
more subscriptions are ordered at once by the 
same concern a special club rate of $2.50 per year 
for each subscription applies. 


Renewals: Subscriptions are promptly discon- 
tinued upon expiration. Readers desiring to keep 
their files complete should renew promptly. Back 
copies cannot be supplied when subscriber fails 
to notify us of change of address. 


Bound Volumes: All bound editions of Vol- 
ume One and Two have been sold. A limited num- 
ber of sets of issues comprising Volume Three 
(Oetober 1920 to September 1921) have been bound 
in heavy buckram and lettered in gold. The price 
of these volumes is $6.00 each, postpaid. 


News Stand Copies: This magazine is not 
generally sold through news dealers. Copies can 
usually be secured, however, after the first of the 
month from the news stands at leading hotels, 
railroad stations and book stores in the larger 
cities. 


Advertising Rates: Full page advertisements 
facing reading, run of paper, $60.00 per insertion. 
Two-thirds page (across two columns), $40.00; 
half page across columns, $35.00; third page, one 
column, $22.50; $3.50 a column inch. Classified 
advertisements, 25c per line of seven words. 


Closing Dates: First forms close on the tenth 
of the month. Final forms, fifteenth of the month. 
Publication date, twenty-fifth of the month, all 
preceding date of issue. To secure proofs of ad- 
vertisements, copy must be in our hands not later 
than the tenth. 
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THE NEW MULTIGRAPL 


Fits the Smallest Business Need 


Prices in Canada: 


$41.00 down; total price $205.00 
Printing Ink Attachment $50.00 
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= and Monthly 
Now Mult Payments 
Clotal Price 


$/5O 00 The two-roll 


Printing Ink 
Attachment, 
$35.00- addi- 
tional. 


The Multigraph Makes Sales 


This is the thing about the New Multigraph that 


will interest you most—it makes sales! This is the thing that 
makes it a necessity to all, and a Life-Saver to many—zt makes sales! 


Even its low price—the lowest at which anyone 
has ever bought a new Multigraph—is not so important as 


the fact that it is a sales-maker. It is the thing for which you have 
been waiting—perhaps without knowing just what it was you were waiting for—but 
you WILL know it when you see it, and you WILL recognize its possibilities for business-getting, and 
you will be right! For with the single exception of high-grade salesmen—and they are hard to find and 
harder to get—there isn’t anything known that will stand behind your sales manager and help him and 
his men as will the Multigraph. 


The Multigraph Makes Profits 


And now you, or any business man, no matter 


how small his business or how large his problem, can have a Fe ca 
Multigraph that will do regular, standard Multigraph work—for the SUNDAY, MAR. 2nd * 
price of a phonograph! Youcan easily save a little here and there to put into your busi- LAST DAY = 


ness a constructive force for sales and profit-making that will make the small sacrifice well worth while. 3 YEARS iS p 
The Multigraph pays for itself out of profits on — Gubany any 22 
sales—many times. But it also saves business men thousands) ==s=sss=/y 


of dollars every month, by virtue of the low-cost printing that it 


does. This New Multigraph will do any simple job of printing at much less than 
you are accustomed to pay; and in less time, and with less bother. 


Ask for a Multigraph Man to call. It is hardly possible that 


you can afford to have him miss you. 
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Multigraph Users Multigraph Uses 
Agencies Dairies Laundries Bulletins Special Notices Blotters 
Bakers Druggists Libraries Circulars Mailing Cards Notices 
Banks Dyers Opticians Stationery Stickers Post Cards 
Brokers Electricians Packers Folders Credit Slips Sales Letters 
Builders Grocers Paint Dealers System Forms Memo Pads Labels 
Churches Hotels Publishers Form Letters Bill Heads Tags 
Clothiers Jewelers Schools, etc. House Organs Collection Letters Wrappers 


THE AMERICAN MULTIGRAPH SALES CO. 
1806 East 40th Street 
Cleveland, Ohio 


THE I would like to have someone show me 
the New Multigraph, and explain its pos- 
: sibilities in the_ - 


business. 
MAN WILL SHOW YOU HOW THE 
MULTIGHAPH PAVS FOR ITSELF 
FASTER THAN YOU PAY FOR IT — re, 


Street S. M. May 
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When the Star Salesman Gets on 
His “High Horse” 


By Hal T. Boulden 


Vice-President and Sales Director, Selden Truck Corporation, Rochester, N. Y. 


“pst | HE man 
I have in 
mind, I’ll 

call him Bill 
(but that’s not 
his real name) 
was a big two 
fisted fighter 
who was not 
only good to 
look at, but 
who had all the 
ear marks ofa 
“oo - getter.” 
For nearly a 
year this man 
tried to gain 
admittance to 
our selling or- 
ganization. On 
2ach advance | 
turned him down, not because I did not 
want him, for I did, but I was not entirely 
sold on his staying qualities and I wanted 
to be sure that he made the right impres- 
sion on the kind of men he would eventu- 
ally come in contact with. After a year 
of dickering—letter writing and personal 
talks—we finally hired Bill. 

As is our custom when a new man 
comes into the organization, he is inter- 
viewed by the head of each department 
and in each instance, Bill received 100% 
approval from our department heads. 
Another thing we do is to turn a new 
man loose in the factory—we let him 
wander about, to go and come as he 
pleases, with a close eye on just what 
he does. If he takes hold, asks questions 
and in other words shows that he has a 
mission to perform and then goes to it, 
that’s in his favor and as a last test 
(before he is finally employed) he is sent 
to the stenographic department to dig 
up some data or to write a report or dic- 
tate a letter. If he can keep his feet on 
the ground and does not show an inclin- 
ation to be “fresh” he is labeled “poise 
under fire” and is finally signed up. 

In all these tests Bill. passed with 
better than the average rating and finally 
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got the job. Right off the bat he showed 
“bolsheviki tendencies.” Everything the 
factory did was wrong. Our prices were 
wrong; our policies were wrong, every- 
thing was wrong except Bill. As he 
figured it, he was the personification of 
all that was right. As a “one timer” 
Bill was a humdinger, he was getting a 
fair amount of business (his way) but 
I knew that when it came to the second 
time around he would fall far short of 
his quota and that would be the time for 
me to act. So in the interim we put up 
with Bill and gave him all the rope he 
wanted and as was to be expected the 
second round found him wabbling and 
hanging onto the ropes, groping for 
breath but still with a bold front and 
still out of tune with the world. 

Bill was a good salesman, we knew it, 
but he must learn his lesson before we 
could bring him about to our way of 
doing business. 


Bill Had Lots of Time to Think 


The deal that caused his downfall was 
the apparent loss of one of our dealers. 
I had previously set the stage with the 
particular dealer to act the part and 
finally in the heat of an argument he 
ordered Bill out of his office with a 
“fake” telegram to the Home Office say- 
ing “take Bill out of this territory or get 
a new dealer.” 

A telegram from us brought Bill to the 
Home Office, but still apparently cockey 
and defiant. 

Instead of lighting in on Bill, I pur- 
posely passed him up all day. I wanted 
to give him time to think and he was 
left to himself not only the first day but 
the second and third days as well. On 
the morning of the fourth day Bill was 
called into my office. This time not quite 
so cockey. Without sparring for time or 
an opening we went to the mat right off 
the bat. I permitted Bill to talk himself 
out—and he did. When he had finished it 
was my turn and I want to say here and 
now that I took advantage of Bill’s 
mental condition, he was completely 
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fagged out and instead of raking him 
over the coals, I appealed to his finer 
senses; his past successes and failures; 
“reason why” argument for the need of 
cooperation. I likened him to the man 
who was out of sorts with the world and 
attempted to show him the folly of the 
course he was pursuing and what the 
final end would be. Finally I told him 
that he was going back to his old terri- 
tory and that he was going to stay until 
he not only overcame his_ bolsheviki 
tendencies, but until he was in full accord 
with our policies, and further the task I 
gave him was that he was to check up 
on a list of ten of his shortcomings 
which I had previously outlined for him 
in card form, and which he was to send 
in to me once each week with his own 
value on himself as they applied to these 
ten points. If the grading of himself reg- 
istered with our reports on him in the 
territory we would agree that he was 
making progress and that if each of his 
ten shortcomings registered 100% rever- 
sal within three months I would consider 
him a success—otherwise he would be 
labeled a. failure and passed into the 
discard. That man today (he has now 
been with us three years) ranks 1, 2 o1 
3 in all our sales contests and quotas and 
he is the best little old cooperator in this 
organization and thus a good man was 
placed on the right track and saved fron 
the graveyard of misfits and failures. 

There are, of course, many varieties of 
the obstreperous salesman. Some are out- 
and-out bolshevik. They are born that 
way, and when one of these kind gets into 
the organization the quicker you use the 
knife the better. However, I don’t believe 
in too hasty firing. I always feel that it 
is just as much a reflection on me to 
have to fire a man as it is on the man. 
Nine times out of ten a man who ca! 
sell goods at all has got some 
points buried away in him, and the most 
fun I get out of being a sales manager 
is to uncover these points and round the 
man into a finished product. 
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I also think many sales managers make 
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a mistake in assuming that when a sales- 
man develops bolshevik tendencies that 
the trouble is always the man. You will 
find in a surprising number of cases that 
the man had reason to go bolshevik. I 
know one concern which is cursed with 
a terribly inefficient order department. 
No matter how careful the salesmen are 
in making out orders its a sure chance 
that something will go wrong. Naturally 
the salesmen in this organization have 
developed a secret contempt for office 
methods, and this cancer, if it is allowed 
to grow, soon assumes serious size. It 
won’t be long before the man begins to 
think that the other departments are no 
better than the order department. In 
time the atttitude of contempt which he 
feels for the one department will spread 
over to the sales department and his 
sales manager. Evidence of the spread 
will begin by his withholding whole- 
hearted co-operation. He won’t send in 


his reports as he ought to send them in. 
Then he will start to question instruc- 
tions, and suggest better ways of doing 
things. Until finally relations between 
the salesman and the sales manager be- 
come so strained that something has to 
be done and done quick. 

There can be no argument that when 
a salesman begins to develop bolshevik 
tendencies they must be corrected, not 
only for his own sake but particularly 
for the sake of the others in the organi- 
zation, yet a sprinkling of moderately 
bolshevik salesmen is not the calamity it 
may seem. There is such a thing as a 
sales force that is too meek and too tame. 
You want a man to give you full co- 
operation and to get behind your plans 
as though they were his own, but you 
don’t want a bunch of parrots who say 
“ves” to everything. I have secured some 
mighty fine ideas from the men in our 
sales organization. I hold no illusions 


about everything we do at the factory 
being 100 per cent, and I welcome frank 
criticism or suggestions, even to a point 
of its being bolshevik. I would much 
rather have a man say to me, “I am not 
sold on your plan for such and such a 
reason” than to have him go along in an 
unsold condition and get nowhere. A 
sales manager who can’t stand criticism 
has no place in the sales manager’s office, 
and the salesman that lacks the “guts” 
to tell his sales manager what he thinks 
is not worthy of being called a salesman. 

The point I want to make is this—the 
fact that a salesman shows Bolshevik 
tendencies does not mean that he is some 
kind of a disease. As a rule it is an indi- 
cation of a mind that can think, the great 
essential in selling. So before you fire 
the man it usually pays you to give him 
some individual treatment. More often 
than not you will find in him the makings 
of a real go-getter. 


A Stunt for Selling a Line of Products 


AVE you ever sat in at a sales 
convention and listened to some 


long-winded speaker take trips all 
over the map? Your one great prayer 
was that he would soon get through, and 
give the next speaker a chance. You re- 
garded the whole affair as a sort of 
unpleasant duty which had to be done, 
and your only wish was that it would 
soon be over so that you could go home. 

That is the way nearly everybody feels 
after the first few hours of a cut and 
dried sales convention. Between the con- 
vention cigars and the convention speak- 
ers it is a test for even men with strong 
stomachs. And the reason these talk 
fests are so dreaded by most of us is due 
to the lack of action. Any theatrical man 
will tell you that it is action and lots of 
it that puts a play over. Any novelist 
will tell you that it is action that puts 
his plot over. But speakers at sales con- 
ventions don’t seem to have grasped this 
yet. They still pull the old gag about not 
being a public speaker, and after crack- 
ing a moss-covered joke, pull a formid- 
able looking manuscript out of their 
pocket and begin to drone out an address 
that would put an Iroquois Indian to 
sleep in an Ojibway village. 

Some sales managers have realized 
this pitfall and try to get away from it. 
The use of the blackboard is a case in 
point. But your talk does not always 
permit the use of a black board. One 
sales manager, J. F. Weintz, of the J. E. 
Porter Company, makers of barn equip- 
ment, hit upon a very effective plan for 
getting action into his talk, and keeping 
the back row boys, who were up most of 
the preceding night playing put and take, 
awake in their chairs. 

The Porter line consists of a number 
of varied items, but at this particular 
convention it was decided that only four- 
teen would be featured. It was felt that 
to attempt to cover more than fourteen 
would be putting too big a strain on the 
salesmen in attendance, and yet a talk 
on just the trade mark alone would 
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to a Convention 


hardly suffice. The time honored method 
of talking the “line” to a group of job- 
ber’s salesmen is to start in with the 
A’s in the catalogue and going through 
to the end. But this sing-song way of 
doing it, did not appeal to Mr. Weintz, 


who likes action and lots of it. So he 
went up to the drafting room and while 
one of the draughtsmen was discussing 
last night with a new stenographer he 
“borrowed” his drawing board. Then he 
got a big piece of drawing paper and 
fixed it firmly to the board with thumb 
tacks. At the top he printed in large 
letters “YOU CAN’T LOSE” and at the 
bottom “NO BLANKS.” 

Next he got the cover of a big lard 
pail and divided it into fourteen “slices” 
or segments, as shown in the illustration. 
At the head of each segment he pasted a 
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Porter trade mark and below it a cut of 
one of the fourteen items he proposed to 
“sell” to the salesmen. This disc he 
fastened to the drawing board with a 
screw through the center, so that he had 
a full fledged roulette wheel, only it had 
no blanks and the player “couldn’t lose.” 


The roulette wheel was mounted on a 
camera tripod, so that it stood high up 
on the convention floor. It was funny to 
see the audience strain their necks when 
the contraption was set up on the plat- 
form. On bright salesman confided to 
his neighbor who didn’t smoke that Mr. 
Weintz was going to give a cigar to any- 
one who could guess the product that 
would stop at the arrow. Another was 
of the opinion that it was some sort of 
a color harmony chart. An old timer 
who knew everything to be known ex- 
plained that the idea was to start the 
wheel spinning and then Mr. Weintz 
would shout “You see how fast our line 
can move.” But they were poor guessers. 

Mr. Weintz began by explaining that 
there were no items in the Porter line 
that were better than the others, that all 
were equally good sellers. So he proposed 
to take the articles as they came on the 
wheel. Then he asked one of the sales- 
men to come up front and spin the wheel. 
The salesman gave it a tail spin that 
almost wore the bearings out. Mean- 
while everybody who had been dozing or 
mentally calculating his winnings at last 
night’s poker game, forgot to deduct 
their losses and sat up an looked. They 
couldn’t help but wonder where the fool 
thing would stop. Finally it slowed 
down, then it hesitated between a har- 
poon fork and a drinking bowl, and fin- 
ally stopped at the drinking bowl. For 
ten minutes Mr. Weintz talked to them 
about the drinking bowl, and then an- 
other salesman got a turn to spin the 
wheel, another product won the spin and 
another selling talk followed. It was 
great stuff, and the men voted Mr. 
Weintz the star performer of the con- 
vention. 
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Catalogs that Show the Product in 


SC 


Salesmen long ago learned that it paid to subordinate the product 
to its functions—-but some sales managers are still using catalogues 
that content themselves with merely picturing the product 


ITHIN two or three weeks fol- 

lowing the mailing of an elabor- 

ately produced catalog the sales- 
men had nearly completed calling on the 
buyers who had received the expensive 
books. But seven out of every ten buyers 
could not find the catalog or had only a 
faint recollection of receiving it. 

Those catalogs had cost 68e each with- 
out mailing! The job on which the adver- 
tising manager had spilled his energy! 
That beautiful creation of printing of 
which the carefully selected printer had 
spent hours and hours and hours in make- 
ready, selection of the right colors, cor- 
rections and author’s changes, to say 
nothing of overtime, perspiration and the 
firm’s money. Why, that artistic cover 
alone had cost 12¢ per book! 

What’s the trouble? The entire sales 
force had been thoroughly sold on the 
fact that this catalog would be a hum- 
mer and then it fell flatter than tin foil. 
One salesman said when he did finally 
meet a buyer who remembered receiving 
the catalog and actually had it handy, he 
promptly wanted to kiss the buyer. But— 

“Them days is gone f’rever!” 

The firm found out what was the 
trouble. When the meek reports regard- 
ing the catalog’s reception began coming 
in from the field, the sales manager 
called in the printer for a confab. The 
printer was the best money could get and 
while he didn’t claim to know what the 
trouble was, he did suggest that “Per- 
haps the catalog wasn’t quite so human 
as some other catalogs he had printed.” 

The sales manager recognized an idea 
in this printer’s remark. He said nothing 
about it, but threw a few things in his 
overnight bag and dropped down to see 
one of his most dependable salesmen. 
This thought was confirmed by his first 
hand investigation, and the company is 
now at work on a new catalog which will 
be “more human.” 

Now, this “human” idea is nothing 
new. It is being used with great success 
by The Marion Steam Shovel Company, 
Miller Saw-Trimmer Company, Walden- 
Worcester, Incorporated, Shipman-Ward 
Manufacturing Company, C. M. McClung 
& Company, and dozens of other com- 
panies. How have these companies 
applied this idea in such a way as to 
increase sales? 

Time was when most everyone con- 
sidered that the best way to get up a 
catalog for, let us say, a steam shovel 
company was to spend 60% of the sub- 
stantial appropriation on retouching a 
large number of views of the equipment. 
And woe be unto the man responsible 
for the catalog or booklet if any unim- 
portant nut or cotter pin was not plainly 
visible in the finished picture. 

Artistically, nothing could beat these 
pictures, but from a sales standpoint the 
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Marion Steam Shovel Company will te’l 


you that there is a better way. Their 


recent catalog resembles a live, illus- 
trated magazine for the steam shovel 
industry more than it does the old time 
conception of what a catalog should be. 
And why shouldn’t it? When a man is 
interested in a steam shovel, he wants to 
see it work. He wants to see human 
beings operating the various kinds of 
equipment. He wants to see how the 
machinery handles hard work under 
various sorts of difficulties. He wants to 
know what has been the experience of 
users of the equipment in out-of-the-way 
places where fuel is only available by 
long hauls and water is at a premium. 
He doesn’t care whether or not a certain 
nut is held in place by a particular style 
of cotter pin. 

Photographs showing the equipment in 
action predominate all through the book. 
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The old fashioned. catalogue of heavy 
machinery contented itse lf with just a 
picture of the diffe rent models—the neu 
idea is to show the machine on the job, 
with a picture of the finished work and 
a blue-print for the technical buyer. 


For example, a large photograph shows 
one of the steam shovels making a drain- 
age ditch beside a railroad. An insert 
shows the completed ditch with is well 
proportioned sides, while a small] diagram 
shows a cross section of a ditch dug by 
this equipment, stating all dimensions to 
show what the equipment wil! do. On 
practically every page, photographs show 
men and horses at work. Names of in- 
dividuals in the organization are injected 
into the front of the catalog. The editor 
of any successful magazine will tell you 
that people are interested in other people 
and successes in accomplishing things. 
Taking advantage of this principle has 
made the Marion Steam Shovel book 
unusually effective. 

Another method for incorporating this 
idea into a catalog has been worked out 
by the Shipman-Ward Mfg. Company, 
Chicago. In a recent address before the 
Chicago Sales Manager Association, Ray 
Warren briefly described the plan behind 
the Shipman-Ward catalog, as follows: 

“We found by observation that any 
men we took through our rebuilding op- 
erations, who could see the typewriter 
built, were almost invariably sold. So we 
planned to take the typewriter plant to 
the customer; we would take it in a 
personal appeal; we would take the 
founder of our business as the exponent, 
as the explainer of how these various 
operations, with Mr. Shipman pointing 
them out, following the typewriter from 
the time it was taken apart until it is 
passed by the last inspection ready for 
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The Shipman-Ward Catalogue takes the reader on a personally conducted trip through the factory and explains each operation 


packing, and through it Mr. Shipman is 
telling about the quality of the machine; 
he is talking to them as if they were 
right in front of him. 

“I think sometimes as business grows 
we get away from the idea of the per- 


Seven hundred dollars 
seems like alot of money 
for a printer to pay for a saw trimmer 
—but the price becomes secondary when 
the reader is shown by “close-ups” what 


the machine will save. 


sonality of the men at the head of the 
institution. It is necessary for him to 
delegate his powers, but at the same time 
he does not delegate all his desires to 
treat his customers right, and so when 
we take time to pass a personal message 
from the head of the institution to the 
customer we find that the customer is 
keenly responsive to it.” 


C. M. McClung & Co., Knoxville, Tenn., 
have worked out very effectively the 
“nersonally conducted tour through the 
plant” idea in their catalog. The line is 
hardware. The book starts off with a 
picture story. A buyer arrives in town 
and sees the plant across the street. He 
is greeted at the door by one of the sales- 
men who takes him down the hall in one 
picture and then to visit the main office 
in the next. Over the page we find the 
buyer being introduced to the various 
officials and executives, one at a time, 
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in the rebuilding of a typewriter 


just as a buyer would be taken from one 
man to the next if he called in person. 
In the following picture, both men are 
stepping into the elevator to go up to 
the sample rooms and other departments 
pictured in the book. The titles of the 
pictures explain them in the conversa- 
tion of the salesman talking to the buyer 


in the tour through the plant. The line 
of merchandise is introduced and illus- 
trated and the book ends with the picture 
of a handshake and an invitation to come 
again. 

Ordinary pictures of the plant, 
beautifully retouched photo- 
graphs of the product, nifty 
covers and expensive cata- 
logs need something addi- 
tional to give them power 
for stimulating sales under 
present conditions—the hu- 
man element is needed. Be- 
hind every institution, large 
or small, there are men and 
interestingaccomplishments. 
In the manufacture of any 
product from steam shovels 
to ordinary wrenches, there 
are a dozen interesting accom- 
plishments for every product. 
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Select these things and put them into 
pictures for your catalog. They may 
form the bridge which will carry you to 
greatly increased sales from your new 
catalog. 

Take the case of the Miller Saw Trim- 
mer Company. Their recent catalog of 
saw trimmers shows the product on one 
page and opposite are several “close-ups” 
giving demonstrations of the different 
things it will accomplish. The sales value 
of the catalog does not depend upon the 
picture of the products and the accom- 
panying copy. It depends upon the photo- 
graphs showing the various uses and 
practical applications of the product. The 
hands of men operating the machines are 
shown in the act of accomplishment of 
the things it is claimed the equipment 
will accomplish. The machine itself is 
subordinated to the accomplishments. 
The accomplishments sell the machine. 


Making use of the human side of the 
product is just as important in a small 
as well as a large product, according to 
Walden-Worcester, Inc. Their catalog of 
wrenches illustrates each wrench being 
used in some difficult operation and the 
buyer immediately recognizes the value 
of that wrench without reading a stickful 
of copy. The idea is as old as the hills. 


Most wrench 
catalogs will 
show a very 
impressive 
array of all 
kinds of odd 
wrenches, but 
nobody knows 
what they are 
for excepting 
an expert. 
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The Letter of Last Resort 


After all Other Means Have Failed, and the Last 
Letter Has Been Sent to the List—What Then? 


T has been said that the rarest thing 
in selling is a salesman who can 

come back after a turn-down and get 
the order. A sales letter that gets an 
order after several preceding letters have 
failed is an even rarer species. A sales- 
man at least has the advantage of know- 
ing why he fell down, but a follow-up 
letter can only guess. 

When the average man sits down to 
write the letter which for want of a bet- 
ter name may be called “The Letter of 
Last Resort,” his impulse is to start out 
something like this: 

“Dear Mr. Jones: 
I have just been looking over the 
correspondence which I have had 
with you regarding our patent cock- 
tail shaker for Fords, and I cannot 
help but wonder why you have not 
replied to my last letter.” 

This plan of beginning a final letter 
has the advantage of an easy and natural 
start, and it also has a desirable tend- 
ency to bring the recipient to a realiza- 
tion that he is guilty of business dis- 


By Cameron McPherson 


Author: “100 Point Sales Letters” 


courtesy in not answering his correspond- 
ence. In a great many instances such a 
letter.might have the desired effect. As 
a matter of fact I once sold an advertis- 
ing campaign where a letter of that kind 
closed the order. 

The correspondence had been dragging 
along for several months without my 
being able to get a decision from the 
prospect. I had laid down the details of 
the various pieces which were to com- 
prise the campaign—a series of seven— 
and the prospect had agreed that they 
were just what he wanted, but he couldn’t 
quite reconcile himself to the price. He 
was pulled this way by a desire to get 
the orders which he felt the campaign 
would produce, and was pulled the other 
way by a desire to hang on to the money 
which he would have to spend to get the 
desired orders. So there he sat on the 
fence. A good push would topple him 
over. 

The letter proved to be the much 
needed straw, and back came the order. 
At the time I thought the tactics used 
wére sound, but that was ten years ago. 


Maybe I can straighten it out 


With kindest regards, I am 


In ten years a man learns a lot, and one 
of the things that more extensive experi- 
ence has taught me is that it is generally 
bad policy to refer to previous defeats ir 
a final follow-up letter, or any kind of 
a follow-up letter for that matter. 

A sales letter, far more than a per- 
sonal solicitation, must carefully refrain 
from doing anything that will permit the 
prospect to jump to a premature decision. 
Men naturally want to get rid of work 
on their desk quickly. When a new prop- 
osition is presented to them in such a 
way that their attention is 
attracted they will probably give it con- 
sideration. They make up their minds, on 
the strength of this analysis, why they 
are not interested or they buy. In the 
former case your only chance to over- 


favorahle 
favorable 


come the already formed decision is to 
get around it, or break through it. So 
long as you leave the objection in the 
man’s mind, he will recall it the instant 
he sees your letter-head, and bluey goes 
your chance for a sale. When 
your letter with a reference to his failure 
to reply to former communications you 
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I cannot understand why you have not replied t 
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with its 50,000 


As the Letter Was Originally Written 
First paragraph causes recipient to recall reasons for not 
and puts him in a 
frame of mind. Generalizes. Relationship does not warrant 
requesting personal favor. Does not paint a profit picture. 


answering previous letters 
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As the Let 


negative tion to drive home p 
Comes out boldly an 


for not buying. 
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No reference to previous defeats. 


ter Was Revised and Sent Out 
[ses concrete tllustra- 
rofit possibilitie s, instead of gene ralizing. 


d asks for an order instead of a reaso? 
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invite him to recall the reasons he did 
not buy, and as they still seem sufficient 
to him, your one slim chance for a re- 
hearing has vanished and your letter 
passes into the yawning jaws of the 
waste paper basket. 

A well-planned follow-up should eradi- 
cate common objections to the proposi- 
tion, covering only one point at a time. 
Suppose that you were planning a follow- 
up for some kind of a _ duplicating 
machine. The first thing to do would be 
to arrange your follow-up by vocational 
applications, as we all know that the 
prospect is interested in what a product 
will do for him, rather than in the ma- 
chine itself. If our follow-up is to go to 
banks we will want to use a different 
appeal and a different series of letters, 
than if they go to laundries. The next 
thing to do is to find out what the main 
objections are in each line of business. 
Before planning the follow-up for banks 
find out the main objections the banks 
have to buying duplicating machines. In 


order to get accurate first hand informa- 
tion you will probably want to call on 
twenty or thirty banks and hear their 
objections. 


These objections you will tabulate, and 
by a means of comparison you will prob- 
ably find that the objections are some- 
thing like this: Not enough work to keep 
machine busy, 10;—Nobody to operate 
machine, 7; No money available for office 
equipment, 6; Cost too high, 5; ete. With 
such a summary of objections before you 
it is a simple matter to lay out a series 
of six letters which in turn will take up 
and dispose of them. By the time the 
prospect has received the full follow-up, 
you know, by the process of elimination, 
that his reason for not buying lies out- 
side of the points covered in the preced- 
ing letters. 


Now, if you could get the prospect to 
tell you why he had not bought, as we 
can usually do in personal sales work, it 
would be simple to come back at him 


CALLS PER DAY 


Indianapolis 
Radius .. . . 20.3 


National 
Average sm a 


RODUCTION figures must be watched just as closely by the 
sales executive as by the plant superintendent. But it is not 
fair to a selling organization to compare results for the 

country at large with those obtained in the Indianapolis Radius. 


Here is a market which salesmen can “travel” easily. The seven- 
teen steam and thirteen electric lines which radiate from Indianapolis 
reduce “waiting round” to the vanishing point. It is a market of 
high relative prosperity at the present time, and at all times one of 


notable buying power. 


In The Indianapolis News this market possesses an advertising medium that 
supports selling effort with remarkable effectiveness. Its influence is even 
greater than would be expected from its impressive circulation. Every sales- 
man in the Indianapolis Radius knows that his task will be measurably 
lightened if News advertising is co-operating with him. 


The Indianapolis News 


New York Office 
DAN A. CARROLL 
150 Nassau Street 


FRANK T. CARROLL 
Advertising Manager 


Chicago Office 
J, E. LUTZ 
The Tower Bldg. 


USE NEWSPAPERS ON 


A THREE-YEAR BASIS 
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with a dictated letter. But it is not easy 
to get prospects to do this. They know 
very well that if they commit themselves 
they are letting down the bars for an 
argument, and no sane man goes out of 
his way to become involved in an argu- 
ment. Then again it takes a lot of your 
time to handle special follow-ups such as 
these kind of replies require, and it is 
work which must be done by someone 
who can write a good, strong sales letter. 
If the unit of sale is large, as is the case 
with duplicating machines, it would be 
profitable to endeavor to get a definite 
statement from the prospect. But if the 
unit of sale amounts to only a few dol- 
lars, and the goal is to get signed orders 
with check attached rather than inquir- 
ies, as good a plan as any is to forget all 
about the objections for not buying, and 
in your last resort letter bear down 
heavily on the main reason for buying. 

Do you get the difference in these two 
plans? In planning your follow-up, 
assume that you are selling something 
that the prospect thinks he does not 
want. If he did he would have already 
bought it on his own initiative. Assume 
that he has a reason for not wanting it, 
and then set out to eliminate the reason 
by using the law of averages. When you 
have gone through this process of elimi- 
nation, then tackle your problem from 
behind by reversing the direction of 
attack and find out from people whom 
you have already sold why they bought. 
Tabulate these reasons just as you did 
in the former case, and base your final 
letter, or letters if you are of the “Never 
Say Die” breed, on the most popular 
reason. 

This may seem like a round about way 
of selling, and the fact that it involves 
considerable research work won’t make it 
popular with some readers who I sus- 
pect like to sit down at their desk and 
dash off a whole follow-up series in an 
hour or two. There are men who can 
get away with this “dashing-off” busi- 
ness and turn out letters that bring sat- 
isfactory returns, but nobody ever knows 
how much better the returns would be 
if more thought were given to the pre- 
approach. One of the great, if not the 
greatest, troubles with sales letter writ- 
ers today is downright laziness. It is also 
true of most salesmen today. They just 
won’t do any preliminary work. They 
think they ought to be able to breeze 
into a man’s office, without any advance 
knowledge of his problems or his busi- 
ness, and talk him into a sale. But the 
time has passed when you can do this in 
selling, and it is fast passing when you 
can do it with your sales letters. 


An idea that is capable of being 
adapted in other fields has been an- 
nounced by The Apex Appliance Com- 
pany. This company sells a washing 
machine, most of the sales being made 
through dealers to the housewife, who 
pay for the machine on the installment 
plan. The Apex Company has had a large 
quantity of little banks made which are 
a perfect model of their washer. The 
dealer distributes these banks among 
selected housewives in his locality. When 
she has the bank filled she brings it to 
the dealer as first payment on a washing 
machine, and uses the bank in meeting 
future payments. 
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Some Salesmen I Have Shadowed 
By a Former Operative of the Wm. J. Burns Detective Agency 


It is not the purpose of this article to cast reflections on the integrity of salesmen. As a class 
the average salesman needs less watching than the average worker in either shop or office. Our 
object in printing this interview with a detective, who for several years was retained by big 
corporations to shadow salesmen slated for promotion, or men under suspicion, is to bring home 
to our readers their opportunity of taking men who are known to be “on the toboggan” and 
by giving them another chance to help them save themselves. 


me NE of the most _ interesting 
() shadow cases I ever handled,” 
says a veteran detective, “was 
that of a shoe salesman whose business 
was well established, and who had been 
on the same territory for fifteen years. 
I was called in to the office of the shoe 
manufacturer to see this man so that I 
might identify him when I met him out 
on his territory. His territory called for 
considerable driving in the country. Bad 
roads prevented the use of automobiles, 
at the time, and when this case was 
handled automobiles were not so gener- 
ally used as they are now. 

“IT shadowed this man for three days. 
He got up early, had his rig at the hotel 
door every morning and in company with 
another man started out. I hung around 
the hotel all day and each night he came 
in, dust covered, and tired looking, giving 
every evidence of having put in a good 
day’s work. Nothing seemed wrong. Driv- 
ing in the country, with three trunks is 
a pretty expensive proposition, and not 
at all interesting so it began to look as 
if there was no lack of work that caused 
this man’s sales to slump. But after 
nearly a week’s shadowing the real rea- 
son was revealed. I noticed that he 
always drove with the same man, and 
that they were together most of the 
time. The driver started out in the 
morning with a cheap looking cap. But 
at nights when they sat around the lobby 
this man who posed as the driver was 
well dressed and wore a stylish looking 
hat. When I saw the “driver” making 
out complicated looking sales and ex- 
pense reports I thought something was 
wrong so I wired for the sales manager 
to join me in the next town. 

“When he arrived I reported my sus- 
picions that the two men were working 


together to save the driver’s wages, and al 


to pool expenses. 
My theory prov- 
ed correct. The 
sales manager 
learned that the 
“driver” was a 
salesman for a 
line of overalls 
and work cloth- 


each, as their savings. A plan that might 
be all right except for the fact that both 
men hurried so with their buyers that 
business suffered. 

“But the majority of the cases I 
handled merely showed a lack of applica- 
tion. Booze, women and gambling seem 
to get the best of more good salesmen 
than any other cause. A case I handled 
for a cigar manufacturer, while not ex- 
actly typical, is duplicated in various 
ways in many sales departments. This 
cigar salesman had long been a valuable 
man. His wife died, and for a couple of 
months he was pretty badly broken up. 
Then his sales resumed normalcy and for 
a few months all was well. Then he 
began to slump. It was plain that some- 
thing was wrong so I started in to shad- 
ow him. I noticed that he also worked in 
company with another man. I followed 
him carefully and found they never 
missed a saloon. The other salesman 
usually made for the first saloon in sight 
when they alighted 
from a car. The cigar 
salesman called on the 
nearest drug or cigar 
store and joined the 
other salesman in the 
saloon. A plain case of 
a couple of “hootch 
hounds” I thought. But 
it turned out that the 
other salesman was sell- 
ing a brand of near 
beer. He had an un- 
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limited expense account and the two men 
were having a big time from the beer 
salesman’s expense account, playing the 
pianos, taking chances on punch boards, 
gambling machines, and other games of 
chance found in most every saloon. They 
acted like a couple of kids with extra 
money to spend. 

“A change of territory put this man on 
his feet and he is now in charge of a 
district and making good in every way. 

“A clothing salesman who made one 
big town a day, furnished me with a 
number of speedy trips. This fellow con- 
tracted a habit of saving a day a week 
by traveling a day ahead of his schedule. 
Instead of arriving in his week end town 
on Saturday he pulled in Friday morn- 
ing. He thought that he was perfectly 
honest, but in reality he was stealing a 
day a week. He thought it was his own 
good fortune if, by traveling fast he 
could save a day. But he slighted much 
of his trade, and rolled up a bad record 
of new lines which required special intro- 
ductory work. He was selling a side line 
in every town he visited on Friday. 

“This man was not fired. They changed 
his compensation plan so that it was just 
as profitable for him to sell his own line 
exclusively as it was to flirt with side 
lines. I understand that he is at present 
one of their most valuable men.” 

The whole idea of shadowing a good 
salesman may at first thought seem re- 
pulsive to sales managers. The natura! 
attitude is that if a man needs to be 
shadowed as one would watch a man 
under suspicion for murder or robbery 
that he is not worth bothering with. 
Many sales managers are frank to say 
that once a man comes under suspicion 
that he is hardly worth the time taken 
to straighten him out again, but it must 
be remembered that there are few of us 
but who have at times perhaps departed 
slightly from the straight 
and narrow path. More 
than any one class the sales- 
man is beset with tempta- 
tions to drink, gamble, or 
lead a fast life—at least to 
spend more money than he 
is making. 
salesmen marry 
women who are inclined to 
be extravagant, or who are 
used to having plenty of 
money to spend, and often 
a salesman falls in habits 
that start as a result of 
anticipating earnings that 
never materialize. 
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The sales manager who is 
after information about his 
(Continued on page 286) 
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The Motives That Make Men Sell 


By Walter J. Sherman, D. D. 


Central Church, San Francisco, Cal. 


A subscriber in San Francisco wrote us: “I just heard one of the best sales management talks 
I ever listened to at a meeting of the San Francisco Sales Manager’s Association. It was by a 
preacher—but it was some talk.” Through the ccurtesy of the subscriber we are able to print 
here excerpts from his talk. It brings new thoughts to our problems from a source that can be 
depended upon to properly catalogue human motives. 


OU are all aware that tactics in an 

army change every ten years. If 

we continue the methods of the last 
decade, we invite disaster. The biggest 
problem in American Industry to-day is 
not out in front. We have quite success- 
fully sold American business to its cus- 
tomers. We have quite signally bungled 
our business with our own working force. 
We are the best advertisers in the world. 
We know how to read the buyer’s mind, 
We are exceedingly slow to grasp the 
point of view of the man who works for 
us. The great flashes light upon the 
menance of this condition. Every army 
in the late war that suffered defeat, 
crumpled, not because of pressure from 
without, but because of failure from 
within. The strategy of advance is futile, 
if the men in charge of the advance have 
not inspired a state of mind among their 
men that we must continue to call “the 
will to win.” 


An Experience in Buying a Car 


Some months ago our salesmen were 
on the point of collapse, as a selling 
force. It was a seller’s market. The 
demand for goods in most lines far out- 
ran the supply. Salesmanship showed 
signs of Locomotor Ataxia. “A disease of 
the nervous system, characterized by de- 
generation of the spinal function and 
attended with peculiar disturbances of 
gait, loss of intestinal powers and lack 
of vision.” I had an experience that illus- 
trates this point, in a city conveniently 
situated three thousand miles from San 
Francisco. I went into an automobile es- 
tablishment and asked about deliveries. 
The gentleman to whom I made my ad- 
dress had been a salesman. Once, I say, 
for he had apparently forgotten how to 
sell. He very curtly informed me that 
they could promise deliveries within six 
months and I tremblingly withdrew. A 
few days later I screwed up my courage 
to make another venture. This time I 
asked him about terms. Without rising 
from his chair, he quickly scratched upon 
a pad the terms they were offering with 
the promise of delivery within six 
months. A third time I made my way to 
that bear’s den and to this day that man 
has no record of my name, my address, 
or of my possibilities as a prospect. That 
man’s point of view was wrong. Nerves, 
spine, feet, intestines and eyes were 
afflicted. At a time when he had nothing 
to sell he should have been scouring his 
territory with a view to building up a 
body of good will. He should have been 
diligently digging the channels of friend- 
ship, through which, when business later 
regained its normal flood, he might have 
profited handsomely. 
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Another ubiquitous blunder on the part 
of our salesmen is that they have over- 
loaded their customers. Gentlemen, the 
wages of that vice is business stagna- 
tion. The result is a type of sales report 
that suggest the tactics of Fabius Max- 
imus, of whom it is said, “He was skilled 
in masterly inactivity.” He was a past 
master in avoiding an issue. 

Now it seems to me that the remedy 
for these defects is the production of a 
higher grade of sales ability. A sales- 
man, of course, is defined as a man who 
can buy of a Jew and sell to a Scotch- 
man and realize a profit on the transac- 
tion. In this presence we may safely 
say that anyone can manufacture goods; 
that a jack-ass can transport them. All 
of us will admit, however, that it takes 
brains to sell goods. And, if we are to 
have a higher grade of sales ability, we 
must begin with the sales-manager. We 
must sell the sales-manager to his men. 


It’s Easiest to Deceive Yourself 


Honestly now, ought your salesmen to 
to have faith in you? Do you deserve 
success as a leader of men? A salesman 
said to me within this week, “We have 
a rotten sales-manager. He doesn’t even 
use good English.” My friends, every day 
we live, every man of us is sent to his 
account, like the ghost in Hamlet, “with 
all his imperfections on his head.” Per- 
fection is caught, not taught. Now a 
man’s power as an executive is equal to 
his ideas multiplied by his personality. 
If either of the elements in that relation 
is a fraction, the whole result is vitiated. 
Your salesmen are the projection of your 
personality. A cipher at the head of a 
row of figures decimates the whole re- 
sult. An integer multiplies all the 
ciphers. A sales manager tells me that 
he goes out on the street with a dis- 
couraged man and helps to solve his 
problems with him. There are two types 
of men who do not do this. One who is 
above it, and the other who can’t do it. 
I am convinced that men in American 
business need a new motive, a motive 
that is born the instant a man discovers 
that he is working with the firm, instead 
of working for the firm. Our salesmen 
are about the only men who are supposed 
to work with the firm. Almost all others 
work for the firm. The salesman is there- 
fore the last man in business who ought 
to lose confidence, and yet he may be the 
first to do so. Nine times out of ten, 
when he loses confidence, he loses it first 
in himself, and that discouragement is 
like mutiny on board ship. Pessimism 
paralyzes enthusiasm. Self pity puts lead 
in a man’s boots. You have to deal with 
men who are discharged batteries. Dis- 
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couragement eats the punch out of his 
approach as low water buckles the grid 
in your battery plate. Your business is 
to fill and to charge these depotentialized 
personalities. You are starters of self- 
starters. You send your men out shorn 
Samsons, unless they have certain inner 
qualities of life as dynamic elements in 
their personalities. 

What makes a man lose confidence in 
himself? Perhaps he is not mentally 
free. He may be in debt. He may be 
jealous, or peeved. It is your task to 
keep him mentally free. This calls for 
sympathetic understanding that will sap 
you of vital energy. 

He may not be rigidly righteous. You 
may suspect that from his expense ac- 
count. One buyer for a big house in this 
city tells me that the salesmen are such 
big liars he is afraid of them. That 
is bad for business, but it is worse for 
the salesman. For, tell me at what stage 
in the life of a man who tells lies does 
he become a liar? Be sure that the 
moment he becomes a liar in his own 
eyes, from that hour he carries the clog- 
ging burden of a guilty soul. Thereafter 
his impact is weakened, and the possible 
buyer is hit by a spent ball. This calls 
for surgery that will heal, even though 
it hurts. 


The Quality Called “Elan” 


Finally, your salesmen must possess 
what the French call “elan;” a certain 
intangible asset which, for brevity’s 
sake, let us pack into the word faith, if 
by that term we mean, faith in them- 
selves, faith in their firm, faith—don’t 
let’s duck it—faith in God, then we are 
dealing with the deepest need of the 
prsent hour. If your men do not possess 
this equipment you are not succeeding as 
a manager of men: If your men catch 
this spirit from your personality, they 
go out from your presence with a smil- 
ing and unbeatable enthusiasm. Nothing 
less than this is sufficient. 

Your men will continue to sell the 
truth to serve the hour, will clutch at 
the nearest and easiest coin, tho it be 
thirty pieces of sordid silver, unless the 
inner motives of their lives are continu- 
ously vitalized by purposes that root in 
the very heart of God. America would 
have less anxiety over business if we had 
more confidence in God. You and I fail 
in our tasks unless we help to build into 
the business life of this nation the habit 
of mind in which self-interest is subser- 
vient to the common good, a method of 
life in which the business spirit is ener- 
gized by and responsive to Him who is 
the Master of Men because He is the 
servant of all. 
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New Edition—just off 
the press — containing 
the 1920 Census figures 


In one compact volume 
a detailed analysis of 
your possible markets 


Here are the facts that show 
you where to sell 


+ 
cateancae Neh: 


F the 105,710,620 people in 
the United States, how many 
are your prospective custom- 

ers? Where do they live? In what 
cities and towns? 

There are 2,788 cities and towns 
of 2,500 and over. How many of 
these are your salesmen covering? 
How many can you profitably cover ? 


Questions like these assume a 
new importance this year. The 
third edition of “Population and 
Its Distribution” — 335 pages of 
carefully arranged tables—answers 
them all. 


Do you know that there are 68 
cities over 100,000 in the United 
States? That Illinois has only 1 
city over 100,000 while Ohio has 7? 

All cities and towns with a population 

of 500 or over are listed by states 

and classified according to size. The 
number of places of a given size in 

any state and in the country as a 

whole can be seen instantly. 

Do you know that in New York 
the percentage of urban population 
is 82.7, and in North Carolina 9.1? 

Tables give the population, area, 

density of population and percentage 

of rural and urban population of 
every state. 

Do you know that Knoxville, 
Tennessee, has increased 114.1%, 
and Hoboken, New Jersey, has 
decreased 3.1% since 1910? 

The percentage of increase since 

1910 is given for all cities of 25,000 

and over. 

Do you know that Washington, 
D. C., has 201 retail drug stores, 
and St. Louis, Mo., has 480? 

The number of wholesale and retail 

dealers in thirty trade classifications 

is given by states and for all cities 


of 50,000 and over. These classifica- 
tions include — hardware, groceries, 
druggists, automobile accessories, 
garages and repair shops, boots and 
shoes, dry goods, confectionery, 
jewelry, etc. 
The measure o7 purchasing 
power 


The number of farms, post 
offices, autos and trucks registered, 
telephones, miles of railroad and of 
improved and rural roads, electric 
passenger cars, electrically wired 
houses, and central power houses 
is given for each state. 


As a measure of purchasing 
power, the personal and corpora- 
tion income and tax for 1918 by 
states, and subscriptions to the 
Fourth Liberty Loan by states and 
by cities of 50,000 and over, are 
given. 

More than 2,000 of the leading 
business firms are already using 
this book. Many firms have ordered 
one copy each for all executives 
working on sales problems. One 
firm ordered twenty-five copies— 
one for each of its branches. 


What some firms who are using 
this book say: 


“*Population and Its Distribution’ 
contains a wealth of information 
which is of great value to the sales 
department of this busi- 
ness.”—H. G. Flint, The 


“By means of your book we have 
been able to compare sales in towns 
of the same size in different local- 
ities.’"—The Fleischmann Co. 


Among the more than two thou- 
sand users of this book are 
such firms as: 


American Telephone & Telegraph Co. 
American Writing Paper Company 
Arbuckle Brothers 

Joseph Campbell Company 
Colgate & Company 

The Coca Cola Company 

Cream of Wheat Company 
Diamond Match Company 

E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co. 
Eastman Kodak Company 
Thomas A. Edison, Inc. 

General Motors Corporation 
Hart, Schaffner & Marx 
Johnson & Johnson 

Kellogg Toasted Corn Flake Co. 
Landers, Frary & Clark 

Libby, McNeill & Libby 

Liggett & Myers Tobacco Co. 
Mellins Food Company 
O’Sullivan Rubber Company 

E. R. Squibb & Sons 

Swift and Company 

United Cigar Stores Company 
United States Rubber Company 
Wilson & Company 

F. W. Woolworth & Company 


The price of the book is $5.00. We will 
be glad to. send it on receipt of this 
amount or we will send it on approval 
to any responsible business man. Write 
or mail the coupon below, to Research 
Department, J. Walter Thompson Com- 
pany, 242 Madison Avenue, New York 
City. 


Shredded Wheat Co. | , 

“In my office I have 50 1 J. Walter Thompson Co. is 

books of a statistical nature. jy 242 Madison Ave., New York City 

If I had to make my choice | Send me your book, “Population and Its Distribution.” [ 

between the 50 and your After five days I will return the book or refnit the ! 

‘Population and Its Distribu- I price, $5.00. 

tion’ I’d tell them to take 1 | 

the 50 and leave me your | Name | 

book.”—R. S. Castle, Mont- — 

gomery Ward & Co. I | 
l Address j 
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Breaking Into New York on a 
$4,800 Appropriation 
The Experience of Tweedie Boot Tops 


FTER three years of effort the 
A Tweedie Boot Top Company had 
been able to secure four fairly 
active dealer accounts in Metropolitan 
New York. Tweedie Boot Tops are in 
reality a sort of glorified “spat.” Being 
made in St. Louis the New York buyers 
were not inclined to be very enthusiastic 
about them. They were not sure that 
they would sell in New York. Fifth 
Avenue buyers are always said to be 
more or less skeptical about new prod- 
ucts, particularly when said new prod- 
ucts hail from remote “provinces” such 
as Missouri. 
When plans were being discussed for 
the season just closing the Tweedie man- 


“The firs 
Sixty — 
seconds- 
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ufacturers and their agency decided that 
to break into the New York market 
something sensational was needed. Ordi- 
nary advertising and sales effort had 
failed to get under the crust of Fifth 
Avenue and the big New York depart- 
ment store buyers. No demand was felt 
from the consumer. 

A big appropriation was not available. 
A short season precluded a long drawn 
out campaign. The first touch of cold 
weather starts the “spat” season, so it 
was necessary to do something that 
would get the attention of the buyers, as 
well as send people in the store asking 
for Tweedie Boot Tops. 

It was decided to use newspapers. All 


A FRANK TALK WITH 
SALES ~~ MANAGERS 


‘*TF I could just have one minute with that man; if I could 
only get started on my story, f’d sell him!*’ You have 
heard salesmen — your salesmen — make that very state- 
ment. You know that day after day your men are refused 


Our new book, Stepping 
Stones to Sales Success, 
deals with tested plans 
and proved methods of 
Direct Advertising. It 
will be sent gratis to in- 
terested executives. To 
others the price is $1.00 
per copy postpaid. 
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**the first sixty seconds’’ that may lead to sales success. 
You know that they make ‘‘ missionary calls’’ with never 
a chance to state their mission; that they waste time idly 
cooling their heels in the outer office; that more often than not, they 
get no farther than the girl at the switchboard. 


Yes, you know these things. But what are you going todo? How 
are you going to mend matters? The decision is squarely up to you. 
Consider the cost of your antiquated methods. You aren’t properly 
cultivating your opportunities to do business; you aren’t making the 
most of your salesman’s time; you aren’t giving him a fighting chance 
because he spends /ess than one-third of his day talking with prospects. 


You can’t do business this year under such a handicap. For other 
firms —your competitors—are finding better, less wasteful methods. 
They have quit making pavement pounders of high-priced salesmen; 
they have eliminated costly calls on ‘“‘cold’’ prospects. Their mis- 
sionary work is done by mail at one hundredth the expense. The 
postman is their partner whostirs up interest, arouses desire, arranges 
definite appointments and cuts the cost-to-sell. 


“But how,” you ask, “‘can these time-and-money-saving methods 
be put to work in our business?”’” A natural question, surely. Our 
answer is that we have a wealth of definirely successful experience 
to guide us in making recommendations for campaigns to open more 
doors for salesmen; to give them more chances to sell; to persuade 
more prospects to grant ‘‘the first sixty seconds’’—and to accomplish 
all this at a /ower cost per call. 


With any executive who has a sales manager's authority as well 
as his responsibility, we'll be glad to discuss details —by mail first, 
face-to-face later, when we both agree it’s worth our while. 


THE DIRECT ADVERTISING 


CORPORATION 


BuRTON BIGELow, President S. F. McCann, Secretary 
MAXWELL DrRokE, Vice-President B. G. SALTZGABER, Treasurer 
551-A North Capitol Avenue 
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New York newspapers presented good 
reasons as to why their paper should be 
chosen, but after careful consideration 
one newspaper was decided upon. Then 
came the problem of making the copy 
and the appeal more or less sensational, 
both in size and in treatment. A cam- 
paign consisting of three rotogravure 
double pages in three issues of one paper, 
was laid out. Six weeks elapsed between 
the appearance of the first and last 
spread. 

Before the advertising appeared a 
representative of the agency, a merchan- 
dising man from the newspaper and a 
salesman for the Tweedie Company called 
upon the biggest department and spe- 
cialty stores along Broadway and Fifth 
Avenue. On the strength of the pro- 
posed eampaign fifty new accounts were 
opened. Selling a store a shipment of 
boot tops is far different from introduc- 
ing a brand of soap, a new box of raisins 
or a new cigarette. The orders range 
from five hundred dollars upward. 

One particularly well known shop, 
with branches in Pittsburgh and Buffalo 
agreed to stock Tweedies in their out-of- 
town stores but refused them in New 
York. They had noticed no calls in New 
York, but had felt the demand created 
by national advertising in their out-of- 
town stores. After the campaign had 
been running in New York this particular 
store was glad to place them in stock in 
liberal quantities in New York as well 
as their other stores. 

The first double page spread ran early 
in the season. The demand was immedi- 
ately felt, both by the dealers who had 
placed Tweedie in stock, as well as those 
who had not been influenced by the pro- 
posed advertising. New accounts were 
opened with ease after the campaign 
started. 

Two weeks after the first spread ap- 
peared a second spread made its bid to 
New York. A greater demand was felt 
after the second insertion. Then two 
weeks later the dose was repeated with 
still greater success. In all seventy- 
three new accounts were opened as a 
direct result of the three spreads in the 
rotogravure section. Now at the end of 
the season there are a stil! greater num- 
ber of stores who may be classed as 
active buyers of Tweedie Boot Tops. 

The total expenditure for space 
amounted to only $4,800 —a sum that 
seems trifling to break into New York 
with. Considering the thousands that 
have been invested in this market this 
inexpensive campaign is indeed remark- 
able in its success. The market is estab- 
lished, buying prejudice among the mer- 
chandise men of the big stores has been 
overcome, and Tweedies are an estab- 
lished piece of merchandise in this 
market—all as a result of a campaign 
lasting slightly over a month. Yet three 
years regular, consistent effort had failed 
to hardly make a dent in the market. 

The campaign caused a mild sensation 
in the trade. Nothing like it had ever 
been attempted before. The illustrations 
of a well shod foot, showing the Tweedie 
Boot Top in almost life size arrested the 
attention of every reader. The copy was 
brief, and even those who didn’t read it 
were given a vivid impression of the 
product due to the poster-like treatment 
of the copy and illustration. 
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q ‘The Three Essentials 


Population Purchasing Power Publicity 


Any manufacturer seeking to increase his sales in a given 
territory must be assured that the territory contains— 


1. Enough people to buy his product. 
2. Enough money to buy his product. 


3. A medium through which he can interest people 
in his product. 


The Milwaukee-Wisconsin Market contains these three essentials. 
In Greater Milwaukee alone there are more than half a million 
people—539,449—-with nearly a half million more within a 50 mile 
radius. So there’are enough people to buy any product for general use. 


Milwaukee purchases during 1921 averaged more than nine million 
dollars every business day. The per capita wealth of Greater 
Milwaukee is $1,495.61. The estimated purchasing power is well 
over two billion dollar s—$2,821,206,000. Here is a vast purchasing 
power. 


The Journal covers Milwaukee at one cost. Four out of every five 
English-speaking families in Milwaukee buy The Journal daily. In 
addition, The Journal penetrates to every corner of The Milwaukee- 
Wisconsin Market—to every corner of Wisconsin—to Upper Mich- 
igan, with its 334,178 population, which is covered by Milwaukee 
jobbers. Here is an advertising medium of unusual value. 


The market, the people, the money, the medium. And only one 
advertising cost. 


Sales and advertising managers are invited to send for The 
Journal’s analysis of The Milwaukee Market in 
relation to various products 


The Milwaukee Journal 
FIRST—by Merit 

R. A. Turnouist, Adv. 
OMARA & ORMSBEE, Inc. 


NEW YORK Special Representatives CHICAGO 
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We Have Hundreds of 
Salesmen Just as Good 


—hut read this letter 


If you need one or more salesmen, then read the letter from Mr. G. W. 
Fitzpatrick, Sales Manager, Free Sewing Machine Company, Rockford, Illinois. 
It will give you a good idea of what men with N.S. T. A. Training can accomplish 
on any sales force. 


Mr. Fitzpatrick states: “We have always been under the impression that it was 
necessary to hire at least thirty men to secure fifteen good ones. But so far, our 
average with the gentlemen you have sent us has been far better to date for out of 
the five salesmen sent us by you, they have all proven very satisfactory indeed.” 


“We are glad to advise you that the 
gentlemen whom you have recommended 
to us are living up to all your expecta- 
tions and ours. We have so far taken on 
five salesmen which you have sent us 
and there is no question in our minds but 
what all five of these gentlemen will 
produce in fine shape. 


“We have always been under the im- 
pression that it was necessary to hire at 
least thirty men to secure fifteen good 
ones, but so far our average with the 
gentlemen you have sent us has been far 
better to date, for out of the five sales- 
men sent us by you they have proven 
satisfactory indeed. 

“We want you to know that we appre- 
ciate the interest and effort you have 
given us in securing these salesmen for 
this Organization, and we only hope we 
may have the opportunity some time of 
reciprocating.” 

(Signed) G. W. Fitzpatrick, 
Sales Manager, 
Free Sewing Machine Company. 


In the files in our Employment Depart- 
ment we have hundreds of similar letters that 
prove the superiority of the TRAINED sales- 
man over the man who has nothing but native 
ability to offer. 


The executives in our Employment De- 
partment, all former Sales Managers of many 
years experience, never recommend a sales- 
man for a sales position that he is not fitted 
for. Our students are all studied carefully 
from a vocational standpoint. We know their 
temperaments and inclinations and they have 
to satisfy the Association that they have thor- 
oughly mastered the fundamental principles 
of Salesmanship before we recommend them 
to any Sales Manager needing salesmen. 


This service is absolutely FREE, both to 
the employer and to our students. We are 
recompensed only by the splendid publicity 
we receive through the records made by 
N.S. T. A. Members. 


No matter how many salesmen you may need—one or fiftvy—we can quickly 


place you in touch with the right type of men to handle your proposition. You are 
not even obliged to hire the men we place you in touch with—but the chances are, 
you will find them in every respect as good as the salesmen we recommended to Mr. 
G. W. Fitzpatrick, and to hundreds of other Sales Managers who are highly 
enthusiastic about our Members. 


We are anxious to serve you and would suggest that you write us fully in 
regard to your needs and your proposition. Give us all the details you feel we ought 
to have, and rest assured of our earnest co-operation. Address. 


Address Employers’ Service Department 


National Salesmen’s Training Association 


53 West Jackson Boulevard, Chicago, Illinois 
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A Production Manager’s View of the 
Sales Manager’s Job 


By Emil J. Schmidt 


Production Engineer, Sewell-Clapp Envelope Co., Chicago 


It has long been a popular indoor sport at sales managers association meetings for members to 
tell one another how they would run the production department. The Chicago Sales Managers 
Association decided to reverse this procedure by giving a production manager a chance to tell 
the members what he thought about the sales manager—which he did. 


HE answer to the question “What’s 

Wrong with the Sales Depart- 

ment” is generally to be found in 
methods rather than in men. It has been 
my observation as a production man that 
the sales department has not kept pace 
in introducing the up-to-date methods 
which have been developed by manage- 
ment, particularly in production. In a 
word I believe that sales managers must 
adopt the engineering attitude which 
summed up in four words is (1) Analyze, 
(2) Standardize, (3) Functionalize, (4) 
Supervise. 

Let’s just sit down and think about 
this for a while. Do you know that is 
one fault of salesmen and sales man- 
agers, they are so active, so full of hustle 
and go, they do not think enough! 

ANALYZE! State your problem! If 
you asked the Production Department for 
their conception of the sales problem 
they would define it—to provide an 
abundant, steady flow of orders of those 
standard products which can be manu- 
factured best and easiest, with no special 
frills, and no specified time of delivery. 
Of course that is too simple—you must 
take other factors such as markets, etc., 
into consideration. But whatever is in- 
volved, state your object clearly and con- 
cisely. 

GET YOUR FACTS! That means all 
your facts. Find out about your product, 
your market, etc. Get all the facts and 
get them right. But don’t stop there! 
Together with the production man and the 
general manager, make up your Budget 
and Master Plan. You know them; what, 
how much will be produced, and the gen- 
eral plan of marketing. 

STANDARDIZE! I see you don’t like 
that. The salesman is an individualist, 
he cannot be standardized, neither can the 
customer! Yes and no! Surely, you will 
admit there in One Best Way to make a 
sale. No? Well, at one time in the manu- 
facturing field we also thought that 
everyone had to work differently, that we 
shouldn’t interfere with a worker’s God- 
given right to exert individuality, but 
men like Taylor, Gilbreth, and Gantt in- 
sisted that every operation can be done 
best only in one way. They proceeded to 
find what that way was They made ob- 
servations, crude at first, from the plain 
timing with an ordinary watch, to the 
highly-perfected method of Gilbreth in 
which the method, the operator, the sur- 
roundings, and the time sub-divided to 
1-100 second are photographed simul- 
taneously; and the result has always been 
a marked improvement, a discovery of 
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the one way. Everything can be im- 
proved. Now I believe that many Sales 
Managers have worked out standard pre- 
sentations, methods of attack, but cannot 
a great deal more be done? 

Now, don’t misunderstand me! I do not 
advocate sending out a smart young 
college boy, with horn-rimmed specs on 
his nose and little inside his skull, with 
trick watches, or even a movie camera, 
with a salesman; let him line up the 
salesman and the prospect, and at the 
word GO, the salesman proceeds inten- 
sively to sell, and the college lad proceeds 
to take down data at a furious pace! 
That of course is absurd. All we want to 
do, is by every known means work out 
the ONE BEST WAY. 

The next step in Standardization is 
finding the Best Man. Now, this is really 
easy. There is only one requirement, 
which is indispensible. A salesman must 
be energetic. You can almost pick them 
by physical tests of their lung power, 
horse power, etc. In what respect should 
a salesman and a waitress be alike? No, 
I don’t mean anything which has to do 
with morals! They must have good feet, 
and if they have good feet, generally that 
means they have good health. 

Having analyzed and standardized, we 
must Fuctionalize! I see you don’t like 
the sound of that word. It smacks of 
fancy mechanisms, hosts of clerks, red 
tape—a horrible prospect. But let me ex- 
plain. I say you must recognize the dif- 
ferent functions, which may not mean 
any increase in personnel at all. 

The chief thing is to recognize the 
function of planning as distinguished 
from executing or supervising. Here is 
where the Sales Department has been 
weakest. A good many sales managers 
have seen the need and have established 
the function of sales engineering, mer- 
chandising, research, or whatever they 
call it, but a much wider conversion to 
this step is necessary. The very lack of 
a definite term proves how uncertain, un- 
standardized the early scattered efforts 
have been. 

The responsibility for planning must be 
accepted by the sales department, and the 
individual salesman relieved. We have 
‘already seen that the sales department 
must work out a Master Plan and Budget. 
We are now getting into the details, 
which include— 

PREPARATION—getting samples, in- 
formation, etc. ready for the men, and 
Scheduling—laying out exact routes, and 
the like. 

When I said earlier in my remarks that 
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salesmen work only 15% of the time, I 
quoted from the remarks of a successful 
business man who applies the same en- 
gineering or production methods which 
his plant is noted for, to his sales prob- 
lem. He actually caused studies to be 
made, which showed that the time of 
salesmen was spent— 
PRODUCTIVE: 

Actual Sales 15% 
NON-PRODUCTIVE: 


Traveling . 40% 
Waiting 20% 
Clerical & Miscl. . 25% 

100% 


They set about to increase the actual 
sales time by using planning methods 
with very marked improvement. 


Only supervision remains to be dis- 


cussed. Here is where the sales manager 
is strongest. Little encouragement is 
needed. 


For one thing, the better organization 
of the department will relieve the sales 
manager of a great deal of petty detail, 
which he has to contend with, and he will 
have time to inspect, get out with the 
men. Often this is beneficial, even dras- 
tically needed. Like the case of the car- 
bon paper salesman, who turned in large 
numbers of calls regularly, but very few 
sales. You see, the sales manager had 
figured out to make sure that many 
calls were made, on the principle that in 
the long run everything else being equal 
the man making the most calls wi!l book 
the most orders, he would pay 25c per 
call. This salesman was a nice chap, 
always on hand, not brilliant, but the 
sales manager could not understand why 
he got so few orders. So he accompanied 
him. This is what happened; the sales- 
man asked, “Pardon me, but you don’t 
need any carbon paper today, do you” 
No!!! get the H out of here!” 

Just one thing more:—Cooperate. The 
Sales Department should cooperate with 
others, and with the Production Depart- 
ment, particularly. Here are the principal 
ways in which we as production men 
would like to see you cooperate: 

a—Send us only complete, carefully 

edited instructions. 

b—Develop moral courage in your men: 

I—To resist special pleas for de- 
livery. 

II—To insist on credit terms. 

III—To cut down on specials. 

All of which shows what? I believe 
we can say that both sales and produc- 
tion men can LEARN from each other. 
But they cannot learn without knowing 
what the other is doing. 
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Sales 
Letters 


Z2O¢ca 
Thousand 


Here is a machine that prints form 
letters for 20ec a thousand, good, clean-cut 
letters with all the power of typewritten 
originals. Any operator can turn them out 
at the rate of 75 a minute—enough for a 
large mailing list in an hour. 


ROTOSPEED 


STENCIL DUPLICATOR 
Saves Half Your Printing Bills 


This same machine, without additional 
equipment, prints bulletins, price lists, 
ruled forms and announcements—anything 
that can be hand-written, typewritten, 
drawn or ruled—even illustrated letters 
with fac-simile signature—in one operation. 


Any Office Boy Can Use It 


Simply write or draw the 


form on a 
sheet—attach to machine and turn the 
handle—that’s all. No complicated parts. 
Nothing to get out of order and no ex- 
perience needed to operate it. 

$43.50 Complete 
Rotospeed is sold direct to users. That 
explains the low price. It comes to you 


with full equipment for all kinds of work. 
There are no extras. The price is $43.50 
complete. 


Free Trial—At Our Risk 


You can put Rotospeed in your own 
office for ten days absolutely free. You can 
prove for yourself that Rotospeed will 
increase your business and decrease your 
expense. At the end of ten days decide 
whether you want to keep it or not. 


Ideas That You Can Use 


Do you want copies of sales letters that 
sell goods—bulletins that bring in new 
business—collection letters that bring home 
the cash? We will gladly furnish you 
copies of ietters printed on Rotospeed and 
used by firms in your line of 
business. These letters will 
cost you nothing. Check the 
coupon below and we will 
send you at once either 
the machine, fully 
equipped and ready 
for work, or book- 
let, samples of work 
and details of our 

free trial offer. 


_ The 
Rotospeed 


y Company 
Y 814£. Third St., 


Dayton, Ohio 


Mail Now 


Check whether you want machine now or book- 
let and samples of work. 
The Rotospeed Co., 814 E. Third St., Dayton, O. 
7 Please send me complete Rotospeed Machine and Free 
__} Trial Equipment. After 10 days’ trial 1 will pay $43.50 or 
return the machine. 


Please send samples of work, booklet and details of your 
Free Trial offer. This does not obligate me in any way. 


Name 


Address 
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his salesmen will find it comparatively 
easy to learn what they are doing. 
Many of the national detective agencies 
have facilities for reporting the activ- 
ities of salesmen working different 
towns without the expense of having the 
same operative follow the salesmen from 
town to town. The man can be identified 
in many ways, one of the simplest being 
to station an operative in the hotel lobby 
and have the salesman paged by tele- 
phone while he is in the dining room. 
The quickest way to find out whether the 
salesman is living pretty high is to ask 
the house detectives of hotels where he 
spends his week ends. House detectives 
know most every guest who is in the 
habit of putting on big parties of any 
kind. 

“T shadowed a man once who was sus- 
pected of carrying a side line. One day 
was sufficient to prove that he devoted 
about half his time to a side line, because 
we saw him going into every drug, book 
and stationery store in town, when his 
line called for visits to dry goods stores 
exclusively,” said the former Burns man. 
“He was actually spending more time 
with his side line than with his main line 
from which he drew a handsome salary. 

“Several men have been up for promo- 
tion as a result of their highly successful 
selling records, but when the manner in 
which they spent their time was revealed 
all thoughts of promotion were dis- 
missed, for they lived too high to ever 
be content with responsibilities that go 
with bigger jobs. Many men have been 
found to be late risers. Time and again 
I have found that the only thing wrong 
with men whom I have watched was that 
they insisted on sleeping till ten or eleven 
o’clock in the morning, leaving only the 
afternoon in which to do business. 


Salesmen I Have Shadowed 


(Continued from page 279) 


“When a salesman is confronted with 
the record of his movements on certain 
dates he is often so surprised that he will 
frankly admit that he has not been on 
the job. If he don’t get mad and quit on 
the spot he will often mend his ways 
and become a valuable man. Detective 
work is not the destructive calling that 
some sales managers might think. I can 
remember one man I formerly shadowed 
and found addicted to all night poker 
parties who is now vice president of the 
firm that hired me to shadow him. 

“In watching salesmen some funny 
things turn up. Recently I had a call to 
keep a certain clothing salesman under 
surveillance the week he worked St. 
Louis. This fellow was out early enough 
every morning, and worked hard all day. 
But he took a car to the end of the 
street car line and worked back to town, 
calling on every small store on the way 
in. In many cases he wouldn’t be in a 
store more than a minute. He had a care- 
worn look on his face as the days rolled 
by and he began to look as if the weight 
of the world was on his shoulders. On 
two mornings he walked through the big 
department stores, spent considerable 
time looking into their windows, and ex- 
amining the displays, but never called on 
the buyer. I thought little of this, and 
not until I had reported my observations 
to the sales manager did I realize what 
the trouble was. It seemed that he had 
been promoted from a territory where 
none of the towns were over seven or 
eight thousand population. He was afraid 
of the big buyers. A week calling on 
Chicago department store buyers in com- 
pany with his sales manager served to 
wear off his stage fright, and he has 
since made good in the big towns, just 
as he did in the small ones.” 


coTie! 
WHOSE LITTLE 
BOY ARE YOu? 


, PROSPECTS -5)~ 
—— é y 
My 


= 


* srry 
—_ ~ 


Too frequently a salesman is put through a hot-house course of sprouts and then 
upon graduation is handed a bunch of prospect cards which the regular salesmen 
have given up as hopeless. The idea is that the greenhorn can’t do the prospects 
any harm—but how about the harm that the prospects can do the salesman? 
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OLOR 


is the National Salesman 


UT two packages side by side—one plain 

black-and-white, and one in color. At 
the same price, which will sell firstP A 
nationally known candy concern has made a 
big success because it concentrated on the 
making of novel packages—all in color. 
Color is this firm’s best salesman. And it 
makes repeat sales its specialty. 


Maybe we can help you use color to better 
advantage. We have had a lifetime of ex- 
perience in such work. And that being true, 
we may have something to offer, which has 
not occurred to you. We make truly fine 
folding packages and labels—but we do 
more. We devise complete color campaigns 
for selling both, with the goods. You have 
only to write us, to start something. 


_—— 


Tell us of your problems in color. Consult 
us about design and form. Our ideas cost 
you nothing. They are contributed with 
our products. We make fine cut-outs, post- 
ers and store hangers. We originate and 
execute complete window trims and counter 
displays. We make calendars, too, using the 


v We serve the whole country works of renowned artists, reproduced with 
through plants at unerring fidelity. 

CINCINNATI If you make and sell something, Color 

BALTIMORE Printing Headquarters has something for 

BROOKLYN you. If you are in the advertising business 


and are seeking a concern of known reliabil- 
ity and adequate equipment from any stand- 
point, it will pay you, no doubt, to let us get 
acquainted with you. We respond promptly 
to any call. 


The United States Printing 
and Lithograph Company 


Color Printing Headquarters 


CINCINNATI BROOKLYN BALTIMORE 
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A Corner of the Library of the Phoenix Mutual Life Insurance Company 


The Sales Department’s 
Library 


[1—Selecting the Books 


MA Ta recent golden anniversary the 
“bride” was asked what she would 


do differently if she were begin- 
ning married life all over again. She 
thought a minute or two and then re- 
plied: “One thing I would do differently 
would be to buy only a few pieces of 
furniture but what I bought, I would 
buy good. So many young couples make 
the mistake of attempting to completely 
furnish their home at the beginning, and 
then spend most of their life wishing 
they hadn’t.” The same thing applies 
to business libraries. It’s a good plan to 
buy only a few books at the beginning, 
but what you buy select carefully. New 
and better books are continually being 
brought out by publishers, and it is a 
mistake to fill up the shelves just for the 
sake of being able to boast of the hun- 
dreds of books you have in your library. 

It is estimated that there are no less 
than 2,000 business books in print. Sarah 
B. Ball, of the Newark Public Library, 
lists 2,100 titles in the last edition of 
“1600 Business Books.” (H. W. Wilson 
Company, N. Y.) Not all of these are 
what you might call “legitimate” books. 
That is, some of the titles are directories 
and other utility works. Others have 
since gone out of print. So you see it is 
not an easy matter to decide what books 
to use as a beginning. 

Assuming that your plan is to give 
your sales library a broad appeal—even 
though it will be used by salesmen prin- 
cipally it is important not to limit the 
material to only books about selling—it 
should start with about fifty volumes. 
This will provide reading for fifty em- 
ployees for at least a month. At the 
outset it is important that you get books 
which the employees want to read. Do 
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to Serve as a Foundation 


not make the mistake of buying a lot of 
books which you want them to read at 
the beginning. If you do you will defeat 
the library idea. In this connection we 
have asked Ethel Cleland, in charge of 
the Business Branch of the Indianapolis 
Public Library to tell us just what books 
she finds are in the greatest demand 
among business men who come into the 
library. She submits the following titles: 
Marketing problems. By M. T. Copeland. 

Shaw, 1920. $4. 363 p. 

Men who are making America. By B. C. 

Forbes. Forbes, 1917. $3. 442 p. 

The great game of business. By J. G. 

Frederick. Appleton, 1920. $1.50. 175 p. 
Economies of retailing. By P. H. Ny- 

strom. Ed. 2. Ronald, 1919. $3. 404 p. 
American business methods for increas- 

ing production and reducing costs in 

factory, store and office. By F. W. 

Parsons. Putnam, 1921. $2.50. 373 p. 
Romance of commerce. By H. G. Self- 

ridge. Lane, 1918. $5. 422 p. 

An American merchant views the his- 
tory of commerce from earliest times 
down to the modern department store in 
London which he established on Ameri- 
can lines. 

Speeding up Efficiency and Effort 
How to live on twenty-four hours a day. 

By Arnold Bennett. Doran, 1910. 75e. 

75 p. 

Developing executive ability. By E. B. 

Gowin. Roland, 1920. $4. 486 p. 
Masterful personality. By O. S. Marden. 

Crowell, 1921. $2. 341 p. 

If I were twenty-one. By W. M. Maxwell. 

Lipp., 1917. $1.75. 295 p. 

Personal efficiency in business. By E. E. 
Purinton. McBride, 1919. $2. 341 p. 
Your job. By Harold Whitehead. Biddle, 

1920. $2. 171 p. 
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Art of handling men. By J. H. Collins. 
Altemus, 1910. 60c. 143 p. 

The executive and his control of men. By 
E. B. Gowin. Macmillan, 1915. $2. 
349 p. 

Business psychology. By Hugo Munster- 
berg. La Salle, 1915. $2.50. 296 p. 
Influencing men in business. By W. D. 
Scott. Ed. 3. Ronald, 1918. $2. 168 p. 
Corporate organization and management. 
By Thomas Conyngton. Ronald, 1917. 

$6. 778 p. 

How to Finance a Business. Shaw, 1912. 
$1. 128 p. 

Business finance. By W. H. Lough. Ron- 
ald, 1917. Text book ed. $3. 631 p. 


yetting the Best Out of the Office 


Indexing and Filing. By E. R. Hudders. 
Ronald, 1916. $4. 292 p. 

Office training and standards. By F. C. 
McClelland. Shaw, 1919. $3. 283 p. 


Keeping the Books 


Accounting as an aid to business profits. 
By W. R. Bassett. Shaw, 1918. $6. 
316 p. 

Modern accounting. By H. R. Hatfield. 
Appleton, 1909. $2.50. 367 p. 

Auditing, theory and practice. By R. H. 
Montgomery. Ed. 2. Ronald, 1916. 2 v. 
$10. Text book ed. $3. 889 p. 


Charting Progress and Results 


Business statistics. Ed. by M. T. Cope- 
land. Harvard, 1917. $4. 696 p. 

Statistics in business. By Horace Secrist. 
McGraw, 1920. $1.75. 187 p. 


Writing and Talking Business 


Business letter writing. By A. M. Can- 
dee. Biddle, 1920. $4. 347 p. 

Language for men of affairs. V. 1, Talk- 
ing business, by J. M. Clapp: v. 2, 
Business writing, ed. by J. M. Lee. 
Ronald, 1920. 1 v., $8. 527, 611 p. 

Modern business writing. By C. H. Ray- 
mond. Century, 1921. $2.50. 476 p. 


Selling the Product 


Modern sales management practices. By 
J. C. Aspley. Enl. and rev. ed. Dart- 
nell, 1920. $6. 212 p. 

Fundamentals of salesmanship. By N. A. 
Brisco. Appleton, 1916. $2. 322 p. 
Selling process. By Norval A. Hawkins. 
Ed. 6. Author, Detroit, 1920. $3.50. 

314 p. 

Writing an advertisement. By S. R. Hall. 
Houghton, 1915. $2. 216 p. 

Typography of advertisements that pay. 
By G. P. Farrar. Appleton, 1919. $3. 
282 p. 

The psychology of advertising in theory 
and practice. By W. D. Scott. Small, 
1921. $3.50. 437 p. 

Effective direct advertising. R. E. Ram- 
say. Appleton, 1921. $5. 640 p. 

Commercial advertising. Thomas Russell. 
Putnam, 1920. $2.50. 306 p. 

Giving and Getting Credit 

Credits and collections. Ed. 2. By R. P. 
Ettinger and D. E. Golieb. Prentice- 
Hall, 1917. $4. 390 p. 

Commercial paper, acceptances and the 
analysis of credit statements. By W. 
H. Kniffin. Bankers, 1918. $2.50. 162 p. 

Bank credits. By C. A. Phillips. Mac- 
millan, 1920. $3. 374 p. 
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Where Most of the 
Money Is 


O man has yet been able to determine 
with accuracy just where interest in advertising 
begins or ends. Does it begin with the $1000 to $2000 

income? It would seem natural, because the lower the income the 
more important it is carefully to measure expenditures—to make 
each dollar do a full dollar’s duty. 


Does it end with the $15,000 or $20,000 income class? 
That would seem natural, too, because such an income permits 
indulgence without serious attention to each item of expense. 


Does it reach the height of attention value somewhere 
between these two? In a class where reasonable income covers every 
real need and some more or less extravagances? 


However the advertiser feels about it, here are some facts 
for him to consider : 


36.2% of all the people in this country have incomes 
ranging between $1000 and $2000. 29.4% reach $3000. 
13.9% are in the $4.000 class. Only 8.2% earn between 
$4000 and $5000, and so on until we find only 0.7° 
receiving as much as $10,000 a year. Above that to the 
highest reported income, and including them all, the 
big incomes represent only 4.1%) of the total earning 
power of the nation! 


Something to think about for the advertiser who has 
something to sell a lot of people! lf he strikes the right answer he 
will certainly incline towards mass. When he does that he will use 
mass circulation of the kind that the Chicago Evening American 
offers, and in using it he will be sure to reach all of the so-called 
class that can be influenced by advertising. 


This much is certain! Amount of income has nothing 


whatever to do with a man’s appetite for pancakes, 
and a millionaire can wear only one collar at a time. 


CHICAGO EVENING AMERICAN 
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USINESS is improving—but certain districts 
are improving more rapidly than others. 


B 


Why not pick the good spots and cultivate these 
districts with poster mass selling? 


The 24-Sheet Poster as merchandized by the 
Nordhem organization is more than an advertising 
medium. It is one.of the Sales Manager’s most 
useful tools. If your business is spotty, that is 
where Nordhem Posting comes in. You pick the 
spots—we do the posting. 


The Poster is the best introduction for your travelers— 
your salesmen’s most impressive advance card. The 
Poster is the salesman behind your salesmen. For get- 
ting back of a special drive, to pep up backward dis- 
tributors, to press home the advantage in coming sales 
territories, to reinforce sampling, to crystallize conven- 
tion work—the Poster is the best “window display” you 
can ask for, the most industrious “demonstrator.” 


Say it outdoors and you say it out loud. Post according 
to crops, labor conditions, manufacturing, seasons, etc., 
and your sales sheets will soon show that you have taken 
a forward step. 


Business is good in Buffalo, Birmingham and Sacramento 
because of local conditions. 


No matter how spotty or how uneven your distribution, 
no matter what reasons you may have for wanting to put 
an extra kick behind your sales work in certain districts 
—the most elastic and economical method is the 24-Sheet 
Poster method as understood and practised by the 
Nordhem organization. 


The Ivan B. Nordhem Company represents 3000 local 
poster companies in 8000 cities, towns and villages. We 
have no axe to grind except the sales axe of our clients. 
We have no ownership in any local poster plant or plants 
which might prejudice us in our recommendations. 


The list of cities given herewith is but a sample. Many 
other cities onal be listed. We shall be pleased to 
furnish gratis to any responsible advertiser, poster esti- 
mates covering the cost of posting in any district or 
districts. 


hicago 
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The Dartnell Corporation. 
publisher of Sales Manage- 
ment, assisted by the 
Federal Reserve Board, 
selects each month for the 
Ivan B. Nordhem Company 
twenty-five of the most 
prosperous cities of 25,000 
population, based on bank 
conditions, unemployment. 
crops, ete. These are the 
cities shown on the accom- 
panying map. 
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J v 2 COST OF NO. OF NO. OF TOTAL 
al x A o . & j CITY POP. IN nepRESeNTaTive|; REGULAR | SPECIAL NO. OF 
y 4 THOUS SHOWING | PANELS | PANELS PANEL 
. ¢ sth 
? ¢ Birmingham, Ala 178 $ 216.00 30 sO 
\ 4 Boston, Mass. | 7148 1,216.00 80 20 100 
r a ae Buffalo, N. Y. 506 734.40 | 52 12 64 
Ash Chicago, HI. 2,497 1,875.00 126 30 156 
= i Columbia, 8. C. 54 107.60 8 2 10 
oe . Denver, Colo. | 256 330.00 25 5 30 
POSTE NORDHEM ye Detroit, Mich. 993 1,100.00 62 18 80 
= ——— : 2. Evansville, Ind. 100 172.80 24 24 
ee ba Flint, Mich. 91 125.00 10 | 2 12 
os Grand Rapids, Mich. =| 137 255.00 18 1 22 
me Houston, Tex. 112 241.20 21 | 3 24 
, s les, Cal. 57 1,125.00} 28 28 $6 
=) . | t PO S] F R Los Angeles, | ’ 
O} lf n 1d Louisville, Ky. 234 310.40 32 1 16 
Pa | Mi i | Memphis, Tenn. 162 | 278.40 22 1 26 
| } WS st fe) > Milwaukee, Wise. 157 | 501.00 1S 5 50 
y . a I on — r Mobile, Ala. 60 | 100.80 | 14 14 
‘ > Nashville, Tenn. 125 229.60 | 18 1 22 
10 l I > I ne Nn t la | } New Haven, Conn. 162 328.00 20 5 25 
New York, N. Y. 3,426 3,000.00 } 100 62 162 
> T1S Providence Dist., R. 1. 342 | 568.80 | 54 6 60 
kj | iy ot ad V Cc T 1S 1 Ng: Rochester, N. Y. 295 316.00 30 1 34 
Sacramento, Cal. 65 175.00 8 1 12 
San Francisco, Cal. 506 1,000.00 26 26 52 
AR BAKING COMPANY saab. Wei al Weel veel sel ose 
Trenton, N. J. 119 204.00 20 2 22 
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Home of the Premier 
Direct Advertising 
Service Company’s 
Complete Organization. 


Premier 
Campaign Council 


GeEc. W. KINZEI 
President 

J. DEAN HALLIDAY 

Vice Pres.-Gen’l. Mgr. 

ELEANOR FARNHAM 
Secretary 

E. S. BOWERFIND 


innouncing A New, But Proved, 


Sales Promotion Service 


UCCESSFUL Sales Promotion calls for special- 

ization. Specialization, therefore, forms the basis 
of Premier Direct Advertising Service. It has made 
possible our Premier record of achievement. — It 
makes eur predictions of what we can do for you 
more than mere promises. In short, it is specializa- 
tion that makes Premier Direct Advertising a// that 
the name implies. 


But Premier Service is not merely mail promotion. 
It is that—and more. It fully covers all the forms 
included in the broad title of Direct Advertising. 
It embraces merchandising, marketing, sales and 
advertising—and the accomplishment of predeter- 
mined results. 


What we have done for others will interest you. 
How we can turn this experience to your advantage 
will interest you even more. A member of our 
Campaign Council will gladly arrange for a personal 
conference. Or if you prefer, place your problem 
before us by letter. 


PREMIER DIRECT ADVERTISING SERVICE CO. 


COMPLETE DIRECT MAIL 


ADVERTISING, SALES AND MERCHANDISING CAMPAIGNS 


HOUSE MAGAZINES ~ HISTORICAL BROCHURES 
INSTITUTIONAL AND EDUCATIONAL BOOKLETS 


Premier Buildinge~ ~— Cleveland 
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Poll Parrott Salesmanship 


In Which a Sales Manager Pays His Respects to the 
House That Insists on Doing the Thinking for the 
Salesmen and Makes Them Perform According to Rule 


ACATIONING in a small Western 
town early this spring, I took ocea- 
sion to spend several mornings in 
the office of a prosperous manufacturer 
who did’ a deal of raw-material buying. 
He was an old friend, and I was per- 


mitted to sit-in on the average day’s 
activities. 
Of course, what interested me most 


was the call of the salesman who was 
trying to land an order. The opportunity 
to study men and methods was great. 
As a sales manager, I could profit by the 
shadings of character that flashed across 
this Commercial Motion Picture screen. 

It has always seemed to me that the 
average sales manager does not, often 
enough, study the broad phases of his 
job. He is inclined to come in contact 
with his own men and markets and prob- 
lems, and lose sight of salesmanship in 
the broad sense. Certain vogues, ideas, 
customs, develop in salesmanship, from 
year to year, that which can only be 
absorbed from contact with the world 
rather than a little mosaic part of it, 
colored and tinctured with one’s own 
personal problems. 

A point came up, during these visits 
that seems to me to voice at once a pro- 
test and a revolutionary idea in sales- 
manship. That it was one of my personal 
hobbies permits me to radio the sugges- 
tion broadeast for what others may think 
it is worth. 


Three Repeaters from One House 


Somehow or other, the solicitation 
wires became crossed and three visits by 
three different salesmen from the same 
house, became the high spots in pro- 
ceedings. They called at intervals, and 
while they did not bear a close family 
resemble as far as appearance went, 
their approach, as salesmen, was identi- 
cal. It was as if they read their little 
speeches from a text book, printed at the 
head office. 

It was a plain case of the salesman 
made up of standardized parts. 

Individuality of solicitation was miss- 
ing’. 

They were merely 
somebody else’s lines. 

I was impressed by the truth of this, 
because I was in a position to hear what 
they said, watch their movements, and 
digest their operative plans on three 
occasions. 

The prospect 
same condition. 

And he was not receptive to it. 

“Did you notice that?” he said to me, 
after the third salesman had departed, 
“the third man from the same house, and 
if you shut your eyes, you would be will- 
ing to sign an affadavit that one man 
had spouted all the speeches. The same 
phrases, the same actual working. 
Searcely a shade of difference. Parrots, 
nothing more. And you can sense the 
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actors, speaking 


was conscious of the 


difference between the sincerity of a sort 
of spontaneous salesmanship, and the 
stuff that is recited monotonously, sing- 
song, glibly. Those chaps were reading 
it from memory. They were not talking 
to me, personally. I can well imagine that 
the same line of patter is handed to 
every prospect.” 

For a great many years, there has 
been created and engendered a type of 
sales manager whose individuality was 
strong and whose persenal convictions 
and opinions were so inflexible, that his 
men soon became mere automatons. 

“T-want-it-done-my-way” has smashed 
more than one organization. 

“Nothing-goes-but-system” 
killed off enough human 
stock a new country. 

This habit of gradually brow-beating 
salesmen until their souls are not their 
own, is all a part of a pernicious plan of 
“standardization” that works wonders in 
some automobiles, but strips all the 
gears out of the human machine. 


has often 
initiative to 


Salesmen Are Not Supposed to Think 


“Oh, we don’t expect our salesmen to 
do much thinking,” said an executive to 
me not long since, “we do that. Your 
average salesman hasn’t any ideas. We 
do not expect to buy high caliber creative 
brains at the salary paid a man on the 
road. Markets and methods are studied 
up, scientifically, here at the home office. 
Our sales manager is a_ twenty-five 
thousand dollar a year genius. He maps 
out how the men are to go at their work, 
what they are to say, the approach, the 
closing smash, even their manner of 
dressing. That’s what we give him the 
fancy figure for. When a salesman goes 
out, he has everything mapped for him 
and he can’t go wrong.” 

But he does go wrong. 

He lacks one of the greatest essentials 
of salesmanship, as it exists today— 
personality. 

No man can well progress without it. 

The paper-pattern individual never 
amounted to much and is of less conse- 
quence in this generation than ever. 

The moment “modern business system” 
transgresses upon the human equation, 
you may look for trouble. 

The idea that any exalted person, of 
super-intelligence, at the “Home Office,” 
‘an plan out a set of talking rules for 
an organization of men, meeting thous- 
ands of different types of prospects and 
brands of “conditions,” is preposterous. 

Despite which, I have met the kingly, 
autocratic sales manager, who undertook 
to mould his men, piece by piece, fitting 
a piece here and a unit there, in an effort 
to introduce some sort of amazing stan- 
dardization of the individual. 

The process is interesting. 

“T will now proceed to create a sales- 
man for our institution,’ declares the 
Czar, “watch me closely. I roll up my 
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sleeves to prove there is no trickery, no 
deception. First comes the raw chassis. 
It is composed of the mere shell of a 
new man, coming into our ranks. We will 
remove all clothing, down to his B.V.D’s, 
and on occasion, go as far as to dictate 
the style of his hair-cut, how he 
parts it. 

“From Box Number (9) we will take 
a set of clothing regulations. No sales- 
man is to wear anything but navy blue 
neckties and collars must be standard 
three inch height. It is particularly stip- 
ulated that dark tan polish is to be used 
on low cut shoes just before solicitations. 

“Tweed suits will be worn, beginning 
at nine each working A. M., preferably a 
subdued mixture of grey and black— 
but minus pattern. Any salesman caught 
with vest of another suit will be fined a 
week’s pay. 


and 


“When salesman enters prospect’s of- 
fice, under no circumstances is he to hold 
his hat in such a position as will disclose 
the sweat-band. Socks must be solid 
black and changed Mondays and Fridays. 
No light tan box coats will be permitted 
during the spring season. 

“The Secretary will now bring forward 
Model X. part for deportment on enter- 
ing business man’s office. Salesman will 
take three slow steps, just after entering 
the door, slick back hair, then stand per- 
fectly rigid, at attention, until customer 
looks up. 


According to Rule 3478 


“Salesman will make no advances until 
the prospect FIRST intimates that it is 
ethically permissable to do so. Under no 
consideration cough. 

“Rule 3478; when describing the good 
points of your product, never emphasize. 
Lead off, at this juncture, with the 
phrase: ‘And we are an old, established 
house, well known to the trade and with 
unquestioned prestige.’ Do not arch eye- 
brows or express the slightest excite- 
ment. It is not allowable to accept a 
cigar from the prospect until an order 
has been closed. And, if this transpires, 
with a quiet, well-mannered 
reservation: ‘If its just the same to you, 
I will smoke this after dinner.’ 

“Always talk in a low voice, as if ad- 
dressing a Domestic Science Conference, 


observe, 


where men are not usually admitted. 
Although a customer may extend the 
most important contract of the year, 


merely pass it by, as if expected. It is 
not out of order, under such cireum- 
stances to say ‘Thank You,’ but not with 
exuberance.” 

This may seem an exaggeration. 

As a matter of fact, it is not as silly 
as it may sound, when applied to the 
actual conditions I have seen, remember- 
ing always that we have burilesqued a 
state of affairs that is even now existent. 

But this idea of rounding up fifty men, 
calling them into conference, and giving 
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them a set of rules, as to their routine 
on the road, means the death of indi- 
vidual initiative. Worst of all, it de- 
creases the interest of the man in his 
job, in his firm, in himself. He becomes 
no more than a piece of verbal mechan- 
ism. He is very certain to lose a hand- 
some portion of his own self respect. 
Nothing that belongs to him, inher- 
ently his by right of birth and brain- 
inheritance, can be put into practice. He 
learns a part and speaks it. He is unfitted 
to meet the very emergencies I have 
mentioned. What he may think of a man, 
of a sales situation, counts for nothing. 
te must always keep in mind that little 
book of rules. 

Assembling a salesman, as you would 
a piece of mechanism, is harmful to his 
own ideas. He may have thoughts con- 
nected with his job that will work better, 
in his own territory, than all the home- 
made rules the most talented sales man- 
ager could concoct. 


meet it. 


A Sales Manual 


Will Increase Your Sales and Profits 


If you want 100% sales efticiency, provide your sales force 
|| with a sales manual and monthly supplements so that every 
question is answered, every selling point is brought out and 
| every emergency is described in advance and plans are laid to 


Cash in on Your Salesmen’s Unproductive Time 


| 

| Think of the hours your men spend in smokers, waiting for 

trains, and the long evenings in tank towns with nothing to do. 

| The right type of salesmen will gladly devote this time to secur- 

| ing a better knowledge of your goods if you give them an 
interesting and instructive sales manual. 


Write for Further Information 
Regarding Your Problem 


We have no cut-and-dried plan, for every manual is different, 
every idea must dovetail into your sales plans and marketing 
problems. It must be personal and 100% efficient. 


Your request will have the attention of men who 
are trained to create productive Sales Manuals 


It has been my working principle that 
every customer is an entirely new and 
individual type of undertaking. 

No two men can be approached in the 
same mood or manner or spirit. 

A great deal of what a salesman says 
to a prospect should be invented on the 
spur of the moment. 

Conversation breeds conversation. 

It may be necessary to talk the other 
man’s language entirely, and if a sales- 
man enters with a ritual, word for word, 
arranged in advance, he suffers a handi- 
cap. 

The shrewd salesman picks up tiny 
sparks, sent out by the man opposite him, 
and builds new conflagrations of talk. 
And, say what you will, talk can burn 
low, die down to ashes, go out entirely, 
or burn with a loud crackle. 

The — standardized- parts salesman 
brings nothing new to his customer. 

He merely mouths what someone else 
has suggested is the best thing to say. 


Such a manual is a time-saver in the office and a sales-maker 
in the territory, for it eliminates the necessity of answering 
literally thousands of questions, and cuts out long delays in 
getting information to salesmens’ customers. 
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He is a polite phonograph. 

All that he has to remark is broad- 
casted, as it were, from a central station, 
and he is the mechanical piece that fits 
around some man’s ears. 

We will never quite forget the remark 
passed by a veteran grocer in a Georgia 
town who once said: 

“T have stopped buying anything, of 
any description, from Jim, because he 
never changes his line of approach. I 
have been receiving visits from him for 
the past eleven years and during all that 
time, he has never sprung anything new 
on me. I met some new salesmen and 
they interested me. They talked to me, 
personally, and discussed my problem. 1 
was won over to them by a sort of 
hypnotism. I felt as if I was honor bound 
to give them my business. They deserved 
it because they interested me. The trou- 
ble with Jim was that he learned his 
little speech at the home office and had 
been warned not to change it by even as 
much as a syllable.” 

You so often hear a sales manager say 
to one of his men: 

“Now here is what you want to say 
when you go in to see that chap. We 
always approach a new client in the same 
manner. Do not experiment. After ex- 
haustive study, we know that you should 
do about this—and go no _ further.” 
Whereupon the salesman is made to 
listen to a lecture on a stock approach. 

Think of it! Grinding out salesmen by 
rule. Giving them set speeches. Weaning 
them away from their own individuality. 
And no man can have as much enthusi- 
asm or confidence in the other man’s 
ideas as in his own. 

This game of “assembling” methods 
for salesmen has done harm beyond cal- 
culation. 

When I send out a man, I want him to 
use his own initiative, grow to have full 
confidence in his own personal line of 
patter. In other words, I want him to be 
his own natural self, unaffected and un- 
biased by secret instructions. We have 
our ethical laws. Every firm must. But 
they are not permitted to prove stum- 
bling blocks. 

I will never forget the young fellow 
who came to me about a year ago, after 
working for a house that turned its sales- 
men out like so many link sausage, pat- 
tern-perfect, and amazing facsimiles. 

“Mr. X.” he said, with a rather pitiful, 
wistful note in his voice, “There’s just 
one point I’d like to bring up; please 
allow me to do a little thinking on my 
own score. I can sell goods for you if 
you will assist me in making me feel that 
I amount to something. The job I just 
left worked the other way and after two 
years I found I was losing the power to 
think for myself. The system was such 
that I was gradually losing my character, 
my individuality. 

“T never trusted myself. I grew to 
mouth my little talks, without fire, with- 
out ambition, without the proper enthus- 
iasm. It was play-actor stuff, pure and 
simple. I began to dread going out on a 
trip. I was not interested. It was all too 
much a matter of form, of set conven- 
tion. 

“And when I went with the firm, I had 
very vigorous ideas as to how I could sell 
goods. I was naturally creative. I 

(Continued on page 312) 
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A Printer Is as Good as His 
Equipment Plus His Organization 


YOUU 


Cur Equipment includes the latest and 
most efficient time-saving machinery— 
Linotypes, Monotypes, Color and U.P. M. 
Presses, Type-casting Machines, and com- 
plete facilities for Binding and Mailing. 


Our Organization is composed of men 
and women who are experts in their work, 
and who are intelligent enough to realize 
that your interests are as important as their 
pocketbooks. That guarantees Quality ! 


Our Plant is in operation day and night 
12 months a year—constantly turning out 


One of the largest and most completely equipped work for firms all over the United States. 
printing plants in the United States That guarantees Delivery / 


Our up-to-date labor-saving facilities 
and the efficiency of our management enable 
us to take advantage of every possible turn 
of the market and figure closely on materials. 
That guarantees a Fair Price. 


Thus, we are right on Quality, Delivery 
and Price! 


NUTS GTO UTS\ETS\! 


WOOLY 


Ou i 


Wah ara YaXtvextvextya\ 
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In addition, we offer you every possible help in obtaining cata- 
logue compilers, advertising assistance, editors, cofy-uwrilers, 
and everything else necessary to the promotion, preparation, 
printing and mailing of your catalogue or publication. 


SPECIALISTS IN THE ART OF CATALOGUE and PUBLICATION PRINTING FOR MORE THAN THIRTY YEARS 


Business methods and financial standing the highest 
(Inquire Credit Agencies and First National Bank, Chicago, /Il.) 


Printing Products Corporation 


Formerly ROGERS & HALL CO. 


Executives: ‘ Phone 
Ti necuew, Catalogue and Publication — «al and Long Distance 
I a 6 


PRIN TERS Polk and La Salle Streets 


A. R SCHULZ, Country Catalogue Sales Artisis :: Engravers :: Electrotypers CHICAGO 
R. T. DERNIER, Supt. of Production 
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Radio Field Offers Exceptional 
Sales Opportunities 


Partial List of Concerns Who are Already Engaged 


in this Work. 


Dozens 


; of Others are 


Entering the Field Every Day 


The phenomenal growth of the radio 
industry in the last few months has 
opened markets which were undreamed 
of a few months ago. At the recent radio 
conference in Washington one manufac- 
turer in this field stated that he received 
600 telegrams in a single morning. This 
concern expects to do a business of over 
$50,000,000 this year. Authorities in and 
out of the radio field are of the opinion 
that the radio business as it is now devel- 
oping is going to be greater than the 
phonographic industry which is now 
doing a business of $400,000,000 a year. 
Careful observers look for the business 
to hold up for at least three years before 
a slump overtakes it. A great many 
plants are being opened up all over the 
country to engage in this work, a partial 
list follows: 


ACME APPARATUS Co. 

190 Massachusetts Ave., Cambridge, Mass. 
ADAMS-MoRGAN Co. 

Upper Station, Moneclair, N. J. 
AMERICAN PATTERN Fpry & MACH. Co. 

62 Church St., New York 
AMERICAN RADIO & RESEARCH Co. 

Medford-Hillside, Mass. 
ANDREA, FRANK A. D. 

1882 Jerome Ave., New York 
BEACON Rapio & ELEec. Co. 

246 Greenwich St., New York 
CLAPP-EASTHAM Co. 

161 — St., Cambridge, Mass. 
Corwin, A. H. & Co. 

4 West Park St., Newark, N. J. 
CROSLEY MFc. Co. 

Blue Rock and B. & O. Ry., Cincinnati, O. 
EMPIRE RADIO Equip. Co. 

271 West 125th St., New Yor! 
EVERETT ELEc. Co. 

320 Broadway, New York 
FREED-EISEMANN RaApio Corp. 

255 Fourth Ave., New York 
HATFIELD ELEc. Co. 

Indianapolis, Ind. 
HoFISTRA RApIO Co. 

600 West 127th St., New York City 
JACKSON BATTERY Co. 

1124 Jackson Blvd., Chicago 
JEWETTY Mrc. Co., INC. 

Newark, N. J. 
JONES Rapio Co. 

384 Monroe St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 
KENNEDY, COLIN B., Co., INC. 

Rialto Bldg., San Francisco, Calif. 
MARSHALL-GERKEN Co, 

Toledo, Ohio. 
NATIONAL Moror ACCESSORIES CorP. 

235 Broadway, New York 
NEWMAN-STERN Co, 

Cleveland, Ohio 
PRECISION Equip. Co., INc. 

Peebles Corner, Cincinnati, Ohio 
RApDIO CorP. OF AMERICA 

233 Broadway, New York 
RAYMND ENGINEERING Corp. 

309 Lafayette St., New Yor! 
RaApIo Etec. Mrc. Co. 

47 Warren St., New York 
SIMPLEX RApIO Co. 

1013 Ridge Ave., Philadelphia 
TRESCO 

Davenport, Iowa 
Tuska, C. D. Co. 

263 High St., Hartford, Conn. 
WIRELESS SPECIALTY APPARATUS CO. 

3oston, Mass. 


ADIO BATTERIES 


Burcess BATTERY Co. 

Madison, Wisc. 
EpIson STORAGE BATTERY Co. 

Orange, N. J. 
GouLD STORAGE BATTERY Co. 

30 East 42d St., New York 
JACKSON BaTTEeRY Co. 

1124 Jackson Blvd., Chicago 
Marko SToraGE BATTERY Co. 

1402 Atlantic Ave., Brooklyn, N. Y. 
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NATIONAL CARBON Co. 

Long Island City, N. Y. 
Novo Mrc. Co. 

424 West 33d St., New York 
Presto-O-LiTE Co., INC. 

30 East 42d St., New York 
WILLARD STORAGE BATTERY Co. 

Cleveland, Ohio 


PARTS FOR ASSEMBLING 
RADIO SETS 


*Indicates that plans are also sold or furnished 
*ADAMS-MORGAN Co, 

Upper Station, Montclair, N. J. 
*AMERICAN ELECTRO TECH. APPLIANCE Co. 

235 Fulton St., New York 
*AMERICAN RADIO & RESEARCH Co. 

Medford-Hillside, Mass. 
ANDREA, FRANK A. D., Co. 

1882 Jerome Ave., New York 
*BEACON Rapio & ELEc. Co. 

246 Greenwich St., New York 
*BURGESS BATTERY Co. 

Madison, Wisc. 
CLAPP-EASTHAM Co. 

161 Main St., Cambridge, Mass. 
CONDENSITE Co, OF AMERICA 

Bloomfield, N. J. 
*CorWIN, A. H. & Co. 

4 West Park St., Newark, N. J. 
“CROSLEY Mrc. Co. 

Biue Rock & B. O. Ry., Cincinnati, Ohio 
“EMPIRE RADIO EQUIPMENT Co. 

271 West 125th St., New York 
EVERETT ELec. Corp. 

320 Broadway, New York 
FREED-EISEMANN Rapio Corp. 

255 Fourth Ave., New York 
GENERAL APPARATUS Co, 

88 N. Park Pl., New York 
HAvu ELEc. Co. 

115 Third St., Dayton, Ohio 
HATFIELD ELEc. Co. 

Indianapolis, Ind. 
MANHATTAN ELEC. SupPLy Co. 
17 Park Pl., New York 
NATIONAL Moror ACCESSORIES CorP. 
233 Broadway, New York 
NEWMAN-STERKN Co. 

Cleveland, Ohio 
Pitts Co. Inc. F. D., 

12 Park Square, New York 
PRECISION Equip. Co., INC. 

Peebles Corner, Cincinnati, Ohio 
Sur OWNERS RApIO SERVICE, INC. 

80 Washington St., New York 

RADIO Corp. OF AMERICA 

233 Broadway, New York 
SIMPLEX RADIO Co. 

1013 Ridge Ave., Philadelphia, Pa. 
*STANLEY & PATTERSON 

29 Warren St., New York 
TRESCO 

Davenport, Iowa 
Weston ELec. INSTRUMENT Co. 

27 Weston Ave., Newark, N. J. 
WIRELESS SPECI. APPARATUS Co. 

Boston, Mass. 


RADIO ACCESSORIES (EXTRAS 
NOT GENERALLY INCLUDED 
IN SETS) 


Indicates manufacturers of aerial wire, as well 
as general extras 
ACME APPARATUS Co. 
190 Massachusetts Ave., 
ADAMS-MoRGAN Co, 
Upper Station, Montclair, N. J. 
AMERICAN ELeEctTrRO TECH. APPLIANCE Co. 
235 Fulton St., New York 
AMERICAN PATrerN Fory. & Mcu. Co. 
82 Church St., New York 
AMERICAN RApIO & RESEARCH Co. 
Medford-Hillside, Mass. 
ANDREA, FRANK A. D. 
1882 Jerome Ave., New York 
BEACON, Rapio & ELec. Co. 
246 Greenwich St., New York 
BracH Mere. Co. 
Newark, N. J. 
Bu — ss BaTTery Co. 
Madison, Wisc. 
CLapp-EASTHAM Co. 
161 Main St., Cambridge, Mass. 
CONTINENTAL FIBRE Co, 
Newark, Del. 
Corwin, A. H. & Co. 
4 West Park St., Newark, N. J. 
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Cambridge, Mass. 


CrosLey Mre. Co. 

Blue Rock & B. & O. Ry., Cincinnati, Ohio 
see STATE Fisre Co. 

ridgeport, Pa. 

Pe... SPECIALTY Co. 

211 South St., Stamford, Conn. 
*EmpireE RApio Equip. Co. 

271 West 125th St., New York 
EsseX WIRELESS SPECIALTY Co. 

31 New St., Newark, N. J. 
EVERETT ELEC. Corp. 

320 Broadway, New York 
FREED-EISEMANN RaApio Corp. 

255 Fourth Ave., New York 
GENERAL APPARATUS Co. 

88 N. Park Pl., New. York 
GENERAL INSULATE Co. 

1908 Atlantic Ave., Brooklyn, N. Y. 
GENERAL RApIo Co. 

Cambridge, Mass. 
HATFIELD ELEc. Co. 

Indianapolis, Ind. 
HoLtTzer-CABoTt ELEC. Co. 

Roxbury, Boston, Mass. 
JACKSON BATTERY Co. 

1124 Jackson Bivd., Chicago 
JEWETT Mrc. Co., INC. 

Newark, N. J. 
KALB ELEc. Co. 

7323 Manchester Ave., St. Louis, Mo. 
KEYSTONE RApIo Co. 

Greenville, Pa. 
MAGNAVOX Co. 

370 Seventh Ave., Oakland, Cal. 
MANHATTAN ELECTRICAL Supply Co., INC. 

17 Park Pl., New York 
MARSHALL- GERKEN Co. 

Toledo, Ohio 
MuraAp LABORATORIES 

Asbury Park, 
NATIONAL Motor ACCESSORIES Corp. 

253 Broadway, New York 
NEWMAN-STERN Co. 

Cleveland, Ohio 
PRECISION Equip. Co.,; INC. 

Peebles Corner, Cincinnati, Ohio 
RaApio Corp. OF AMERICA 

233 Broadway, New York 
RAYMOND ENGINEERING Corp. 

309 Lafayette St., New York 
RiLey-Kiotz Mrc. Co. 

17 Mulberry St., Newark, N. J. 
RoBINSON SPECIALTY Co. 

13 Walnut St., Keyport, N. J. 
Sure Owners RApio Service, INC. 

80 Washineton St., New York 
STANLEY & PATTERSON 

29 Warren St., New York 
TRESCO 

Davenport, Iowa 
Tuska, C. D. & Co. 

263 High St., Hartford, Conn. 
WESTFIELD MACHINE Co. 

Westfield, Mass. 
WESTON ELECTRICAL INSTRUMENT Co, 

27 Weston Ave., Newark, N. J. 
WIRELESS SPECIALTY APPARATUS Co. 

3oston, Mass. 


RADIO INSTRUCTION 


NATIONAL RADIO INSTITUTE 
Washington, D. C. 
INTERNATIONAL CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOLS 
Scranton, Pa. 
SIDBENEL RADIO INSTITUTE 
Inwood Station, New York 
Y. M. C. A. ScHoot 
152 East 86th St.. New York City 


Chicago Sales Managers 
Elect New Officers 


At the annual meeting of the Chicago 
Sales Managers Association on April 17, 
1922, the following officers were elected: 
President, V. FRANK BANTA of V. Frank 
Banta, Inc.; 1st vice president, M. Kap- 
LAN of Geo. B. Carpenter & Company; 
2nd vice president, E. J. ANDERSON, 
branch manager of the Fuller Brush 


Company; secretary, W. H. DENNISON; 


of R. J. Richards & Company; treasurer, 
Dr. J. M. FITZGERALD. The board of 
directors for the ensuing year are as 
follows: W. A. YOUNG, National Sales- 
men’s Training Association; G. W. VAN- 
CLEVE, The Northwestern Terra Cotta 
Company; THOMAS G. RuHopEs, H. F. C. 
Dovenmuehle & Sons; A. F. HORNISHER, 
Scott Paper Company; I. N. VAN PELT 
W. F. McLaughlin & Company. E. F. 
CHAMBLEsS, A. G. Morse & Company; 
and WALTER M. FaGAN, Edison Electric 
Appliance Company. 
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Rice Farming 


INCE the announcement of the pre- 


liminary figures for the census of 


agriculture of the United States 
taken in the year 1920 there has been a 
temptation to lump the entire rural popu- 
lation in consumptive capacity. This 
disposition is the more noticeable since it 
has been reported that the purchasing 
power of the farmers has been restored. 
The logic is all wrong, says your Fed- 
eral market surveyor. And he proceeds 
to prove it by analyzing this reputed 
restoration of farmer purchasing power. 
He shows you “belts” on his pin-flecked 
map where, he says, the rebound has not 
been felt in any degree whatever. But, 
on the other hand, there are pointed out, 
in justification of sectional appraisal, 
districts where the purchasing power of 
farmers never went off to anything like 
the extent that was assumed for the 
country as a whole. 


Effect of Co-operative Marketing on Sales 


Perhaps the reader hasn’t swallowed 
the assumption that sales to farmers are 
dictated or influenced by the type of ag- 
riculture in which customers or prospects 
are engaged. That is the basic promise 
of the cult of intensive sectionalism. The 
experts whose views are hereby trans- 
mitted hold that every transaction of 
farm purchase will be directly responsive 
to the line of farming in which an indi- 
vidual is engaged. This is the age of 
specialization in agriculture, despite all 
the talk about diversified farming. The 
new encouragement by Congress of co- 
operative marketing is going to hasten 
the day of specialization. So is the 
growth of tenancy, the higher prices of 
desirable farm land and other new in- 
fluences. The rural dweller may be en- 
gaged in raising live stock, in fruit grow- 
ing, in cotton culture, in dairying, or 
what not. But the inclination is to more 
and more concentrate on some one pre- 
dominant activity. Any section of a 
specialty is influenced by the locality in 
which the farmer lives. 

If it be granted, off hand, that this 
latter-day trend to specialization in ag- 
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A Specialized Industry that Requires Specialized Methods 


The Farmer Is Buying Again 


Government Officials Give Our Correspondent Helpful Pointers About 
Changed Conditions on the Farm Which Sales Managers Should 
Consider in Laying Plans for Fall Campaigns 


riculture governs the farmer’s purchas- 
ing then it might be assumed that the 
influence would extend only to farm 
equipment and supplies. The devotee of 
dairying would inevitably be a prospect 
for milking machines and would have 
little use for spraying machines. But, 
supposedly a family in a dairy country 
and the one in the fruit district would 
meet on the common ground of need for 
a washing machine or a home light and 
power outfit. Not so fast, caution Uncle 
Sam’s research men. They declare that 
farm occupations influence even the pur- 
chase of utilities for the farm home. For 
example, it has been found that farmers 
who engage in activities restricted to the 
spring, summer and autumn months (say 
fruit raising) are showing an increasing 
disposition to remove to town or city dur- 
ing the winter, rather than to stick it 
out on the farms through the cold months 
as must the farmer with considerable 
stock to care for. And this habit of 
annual migration is having its effect on 
the purchase in certain communities of 
articles designed for winter use in the 
farmhouses. 


The State Gives Way to Zone 


Every sales manager his own agricul- 
tural market map maker, with fine dis- 
regard of state lines but deference rather 
to spheres of agricultural production— 
here is the ideal of the champion of 
“regional” intensification. In proof of 
the soundness of the doctrine it is pointed 
out that advertising facilities are arrang- 
ing themselves to this end. The State 
agricultural journals are being gradually 
displaced by farm papers that cover a 
section sympathetic in productive inter- 
est rather than any hard-and-fast geo- 
graphical allotment. One of the foremost 
agricultural periodicals is now devoted 
exclusively to Corn Belt farming. An- 
other is devoted to cotton raising in the 
South. Even in districts where diversi- 
fied farming is the order of the day the 
impluse nowdays is to make a unit of 
the continuous areas, regardless of state 
boundaries, which are rendered homo- 
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geneous by similarity of soil conditions, 
approximation of conditions, 
etc., etc. 


climatic 


Conditions of topography, if nothing 
else, would render it wholly illogical for 
the sales manager to slavishly keep with- 
in state lines in planning marketing 
drives. To illustrate there may be cited 
the conditions in many of the states on 
the Atlantic seaboard where one section 
of each state is occupied by farms le- 
cated in the costal plain whereas in an- 
other section of the same state mountain- 
ous conditions are encountered. The 
theory of specialization calls for linking 
up the mountainous sections of several 
states to form a sympathetic whole just 
as in the Northwest the Inland Empire, 
so called, is the logical unit of sales 
reckoning in disregard of the fact that 
a portion cf this area is within the con- 
fines of the state of Oregon, with the 
other portions of which 
nothing in common. 


state it has 


The Circus Plan of Selling 


Gearing sales effort to agricultural 
specialization on the theory that farm 
industry rules farm life is good practice, 
in the governmental opinion, under nor- 
mal conditions. It may prove even more 
effective under abnormal conditions. 
Specialists at Uncle Sam’s Bureau of 
Markets take the viewpoint that it would 
not be a bad idea for many of the in- 
terests that sell the farmers to adopt the 
adjustable sales policy of the modern 
circus. The circus is “routed” a full sea- 
son ahead. But some weeks before the 
scheduled date for the appearance of the 
show, a scout appears at each stand in 
succession and makes survey of market 
conditions. If he finds that the city 
visited is in the throes of a severe strike 
or that any other seriously unfavorable 
condition has intervened he reports back 
to headquarters and the date is likely to 
be assigned to another city. Something of 
the same elasticity of selling arrange- 
ments is declared to be desirable in carry- 
ing out a prearranged campaign in rural 
territory. 
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Hundreds of Selling Ideas 


No sales library is complete without Volume Three of Sales 
Management Magazine. Over 500 pages brimfull of sugges- 
tions, ideas and data for the sales worker. An excellent antidote 
for that “stale” feeling. A book of experience that cannot be 


The Customer Who Quits You Cold. 
Jerking a Territory Out of the Doldrums. 
A Plan that Broke the Buyer’s Strike. 
Why Some Sales Campaigns Go Wrong. 
Four salesmen open up 700 New Ac- 
counts. 
When Commissions Begin to Shrink. 
The Salesman Who Is Making Too Much 
Money. 
Should Salesmen’s Salaries Be Cut? 
Fixing Salesmen’s Salaries Scientifically. 
How We Planned Our Sales Contest. 
How Burroughs Set Quotas. 
Do Sales Contests Really Pay? 
How Sales Managers Use Maps. 
Our Plans for Checking Up a Salesman. 
The Salesman Who Fumbles the Ball. 
A Better Way Than Firing. 
What Too Much Emphasis on Calls Did. 
Do Your Men “Forget’’ Their Samples? 
The Salesman Who Carries Tales. 
Before Your Salesmen Begin to Slip. 
When is a Salesman Too Old to Work? 
Making Pictures of Expense Accounts. 
_ Selecting Representatives in South Amer- 
ica. 
a aoe Buyers Wait Until They Have a 
all? 
Our Experiences with Motion Pictures. 
What I Learned Building a $5,000,000 
Business. 
Sales Managers I Have ‘Fired.’ 
Where to Look for Better Business. 
Einstein’s Theory Applied to Sales. 
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uch With 500 Salesmen 


By G. W. Lee 


Typical Articles in This Big Volume 


Five Points We Use in Classifying Sales- 
men. 

Adventures in Recruiting Salesmen. 

How Goodyear Picks Salesmen. 

Does It Pay to Hire Salesmen for Their 


“Following?” 


Using Your Salesmen to Get New Re- 
cruits. 

When the Salesman Sued and Won. 

The Jack-of-all-Trades Salesman. 

A Pointer on the Use of Labels. 

When the Sale Runs Into Big Figures. 

Wrong Letters Made Right. 

Forty Per Cent Replies from My Letters. 

Marshall Field’s Dealer Help Policy. 

The Jobber as a Factor in Marketing 
Hardware. 

Why I Give Some Dealer Helps the 
Preference. 

What Should Determine the Sales Man- 
ager’s Salary? 

Is a Sales Manager Too Old at Forty? 

Why I Passed the House Organ Buck. 

The Market for Food Products. 

The Technique of Field Investigations. 

The Market for Electrical Products. 

The Art of Cutting Your Price. 

Set Speeches vs. Chance Guesses. 

What I Think About Canned Sales Talk. 

Our Experience with Forced Draft Sales 
Plans. 

Trade-Mark and Good-Will Protection. 

When the Buyer Whines “Hard Times.” 

Pulling Orders Out of “‘Hard Hit” Terri- 
tories. 


Price $6.00 on Approval 


The book is heavily bound in buckram, lettered in gold. The 
edition is limited to 100 copies, most of which have already 
been sold. To make sure of a copy for your library, order now. 


THE DARTNELL CORPORATION 


‘Publishers to Sales ACanagers 


- CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
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How fate may intervene to upset sales 
calculations has been particularly well 
illustrated this past few years by the 
conditions that have been precipitated 
within crop failure areas. So severe have 
been the conditions in some afflicted dis- 
tricts that the farmers have been obliged 
to turn to the United States government 
for loans to purchase that first requisite 
of farm operation—seed grain. Natur- 
ally their resources for the less impera- 
tive lines of purchase have been severely 
restricted. These local flare-backs of pur- 
chasing in the agriculture area have fur- 
ther emphasized the futility of attempt- 
ing to proceed on the basis of States or 
geographical grand divisions. The 
drought that painted black a large por- 
tion of the Southwest a year or two ago 
took its heaviest toll in Texas yet by no 
means all of Texas was affected. Or 
again we behold a section of North Da- 
kota and the adjoining district in Mon- 
tana where there has been a total failure 
of crops for five years but which war- 
rants no abandonment of sales effort for 
territory in these States outside the ill- 
fated belt. 

Although the marketing specialists at 
the U. S. Department of Agriculture be- 
lieve that the average sales manager 
ought to go Uncle Sam one better in 
subdividing the national expanse of farm 
land, according to crops, conditions, ete. 
it is worthy of note that the activities of 
the Bureau of the Census are all the 
while paving the way for added speciali- 
zation in selling. By way of illustration 
it may be pointed out that in the Agri- 
cultural Census lately completed statis- 
tics were gathered for the first time cov- 
ering drainage on the farms. The infor- 
mation collected relates to the drainage 
of agricultural land, defined as the pro- 
cess of drawing off an excess of water 
by underground conduits or by open 
trenches, for improving the condition of 
the soil and crops. The first year’s figures 
show that not more than 10 per cent of 
the improved land embraced in American 
farms is provided with artificial drainage. 
Yet there is no phase of agricultural pro- 
gress that has greater reaction, direct 
and indirect upon purchase by farmers. 
For the sales managers in certain lines 
to be able to ascertain the localities in 
which drainage operations are concen- 
trated is like placing a list of marriage 
lincenses in the hands of a furniture 
salesmen. 


Certain leads that the government has 
followed in its latest survey of farm 
population are calculated upon transla- 
tion by sales managers to afford aid in 
picking prospects. For instance, the en- 
numeration of the farms on which farm 
tractors and other power farming equip- 
ment is in use is significant because it 
has been ascertained that the farmer 
who has been converted to the use of 
modern utilities for power farming is 
particularly susceptible to mechanical 
adjuncts for the farm home. A cross 
section of sales probabilities is likewise 
obtainable by a study in detail of the 
computations from this last agricultural 
census showing the number of farms on 
which automobiles are owned, the number 
of farmhouses equipped with telephones, 
the number that reported water piped 
into the house and the proportion pro- 
vided with gas or electric light. 
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A Bonus Plan That Rewards Economy 


By James J. Martindale 


Vice-President, James E. Morrison Company, Detroit 


The biggest thing in selling today is “sales cost.” It is the subject that is giving sales managers 
the nightmare, and boards of directors the delirium tremens. Mr. Martindale, who has made a 
specialty of costs of all kinds in his work as an industrial engineer, believes that one of the best 
ways to keep down the salesman’s cost is to make the compensation plan share the savings with 


the salesman. 


BONUS plan should be built (2M 
up on a number of factors = 


of accomplishments all of E 
which are under the salesmen’s 
control. A factor performance per- 
centage may be plus or minus in 
value. If minus it subtracts from 
the plus value of any other factor 
or factors. Therefore the algebraic 
total of the factor performance 
values is the percentage used in the 


reward calculation. vie 


The percentage profit on goods 


a 
tise 


shipped (sold by salesmen) is the 


most important factor. If properly 


major portion of the salesman. Its 
application furthers the efforts of 
management to manufacture only 
those lines bearing the most profit. 
The following discussion treats of 
this factor only. However it must be 
understood that to make up the whole 
incentive plan additional factors are most 
advisable. 

In order to know the profits on various 
classes of goods, their cost must be as- 
certained. In determining costs it is most 
advisable that burden rates, manufactur- 
ing methods and operations, as well as 
the product itself, be standardized. If 
this work has not been accomplished or 
started, it must be recognized that it is 
a job requiring considerable time. In the 
event manufacturing conditions and 
methods are unstandardized, the incen- 
tive plan can still be built up on existing 
costs and altered as betterments prog- 
ress. 


be 
te. 
ke 
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determined it truly measures the EE ’ 
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Consider the pharmaceutical business 
and assume that cascara is a line return- 
ing the least, while perfumes bear the 
most profit. In this case the accomplish- 
ment of the salesman in selling per- 
fumes should have a greater recognition 
than when he sells cascara. Cascara is 
probably an item necessary to fill out 
the complete line of a pharmaceutical 
manufacturer, yet it might be decidedly 
unwise for cascara to become the major 
manufactured article. On the contrary, 
the making of perfumes only, would prob- 
ably be an unstaple business. However 
the fact remains that those goods which 
give the most profit to the manufacturer 
should be pushed and the only way to 
obtain the best efforts of a sales force 
in this regard is to pay accordingly. 

A tentative form of curve controlling 
the factor of profit percentage is shown 
in Figure 1. It will be noted in this par- 
ticular case that 100% performance is 
accomplished when the salesman obtains 
a 30% profit on his month’s shipment. 
If this percentage profit increases, the 
bonus percentage increases from 4% 
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Figure 1—Chart Showing Proportion of Increase in 


Bonus Paid to Decrease in Costs 


(that payable at 100%) by increasingly 
large increments. Attention is drawn to 
the fact that 10% profit is considered 
10% performance. If the profit percent 
decreases below this point the bonus 
percentage takes a minus value. Its 
value is negative to any plus values ob- 
tained from other factors. When a sales- 
man sells goods whose profit is below 
10% he should be heavily penalized. This 
penality should tend to wipe out any 
plus values derived from other factors, 
even when the percentage profit is 
slightly under 10%. (The figures on this 
chart are purely tentative. Such com- 
parative values can only be developed 
after considerable investigation and an- 
alysis of the particular conditions of 
each case). 

If salesmen are at present being paid 
on a salary basis, the proposed method 


should operate in addition to such a 
plan of payment without any salary 


modifications. The force would then be 
assured of their month’s pay and any 
earnings from the incentive method 
would be additional. 


The bonus percent should be applied 
to only that volume of shipments above 
a certain predetermined figure. If the 
monthly minimum quota of a salesman is 
$5000.00 gross, and his total sales ac- 
complishment is $7500.00, then his bonus 
percent (if that totals plus 3%) would 
be applied to $2500 giving a total bonus 
money value of $75.00 

The minimum accomplishment quota 
per territory should be sufficient to en- 
able the concern to make a certain 
reasonable profit on their business. Any 
profit above that amount is shared with 
the sales force according to individual 
accomplishment. When this plan is in- 
augurated it should immediately benefit, 
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without any additional effort what- 
soever on their part, approximately 
10% of the force. These men are 


e the stars of the organization. This 


additional pay will make doubly 
sure their continued connection 
with their employers and give them 
deserved recognition. 

The weak or mediocre salesmen 
who do not immediately reach the 
bonus class should receive the in- 
tensive help of the manager. They 
should be shown how to improve 
their efforts. It is quite possible 
this help has been extended to 
them in the past but when given 
under the new conditions it will 
have an entirely different effect. 
The viewpoint of the salesmen is 
decidedly altered. 

If it appears impossible for cer- 
tain men to get into the bonus 
earning class after three to four months’ 
effort, an analysis should be made. This 
might determine that their territorial 
peculiarities alter their quotas relative 
to other territories to a greater extent 
than had been recognized when setting 
up standards. On the other hand their 
failure to accomplish required results 
under the spur of the incentive may prove 
their unfitness for the work. 

In the event that the sales force is at 
present operating on commission, com- 
pilations made under the new incentive 
plan it will immediately develop the in- 
equalities and injustices of the straight 
commission plan. 

It will be found that one salesman due 
to the kind of goods he has sold will 
return a low gross profit to the concern 
and yet draw a large commission due to 
the big volume of shipments credited to 
his efforts. Another salesman whose 
monthly shipments are less and who ac- 
cordingly receives a smaller commission 
has in reality been of more benefit to the 
concern as his sales have included a 
greater proportion of large profit bear- 
ing articles. The profit to the firm on his 
sales has been greater. 

It will be necessary after a series. of 
such facts have been ascertained to lay 
all the information before the sales force, 
sell the new plan to them and put it into 
effect. When this method is in use it 
will be found that the salesmen are on 
more of an equitable footing. Their per- 
formances are more readily and truly 
compared. 


C. E. DoRMAN, manager of the Phila- 
delphia Branch of John Morrell & Com- 
pany, Ottumwa, Iowa, packers, has been 
made manager of sales for the Ferguson 
Packing Company, Johnstown, Pa. 
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Sales Managers Who Get My “Goat” 


By a Salesman Who Has Had Five Jobs in Two Years 


This manuscript came in from a man who tells us that he is a paint salesman. After consider- 
able discussion pro and con among the editorial staff of “Sales Management” we decided to 
publish it, even if it does sound as if written by a professional writer. No matter who wrote it, 
we think it reveals the attitude of many salesmen, and for that reason it is well worth reading. 


EING only a salesman who is more 
B familiar with the schedules of the 

Ford bus that runs from Pleasant 
Valley to Clear Brook, than the Twen- 
tieth Century Limited, or the Inter- 
borough Rapid Transit Lines it is entirely 
possible that a copy of “Sales Manage- 
ment” which recently fell into my hands 
was never intended for me. But this one 
copy started something. In it I find 
articles by sales managers that tell how 
they handle stubborn salesmen, how to 
decapitate a drawing account painlessly, 
or how to re-fire a salesman with new 
vim and vigor. 

Perhaps a word from a salesman who 
has been “refired,’ “pepped up,” “gin- 
gered,” and given unadulterated doses 
of optimism until he feels like the girl 
who went to work in a candy factory 
because she liked sweets, who can’t bear 
candy in any form now. I can appreciate 
her feeling after a steady diet of candy 
for a period of several weeks, for I have 
had a steady diet of sweet morsels of 
enthusiasm until a letter from the boss, 
with its sugar coated pills of hip-hip- 
hooray optimism almost gags me. 


Weekly Poems for Jaded Salesmen 


This particular sales manager is a 
great reader of inspirational literature. 
His letters are well seasoned with quota- 
tions from every known and unknown 
poet—from Bobby Burns to an unknown 
contributor to Jim Jam Jems. Once I 
was an admirer of Kipling—his stuff is 
now a nightmare to me. When I first 
read “A Message to Garcia” it was a 
genuine inspiration, but it too has lost 
its savor, as has “By Gad He’s A Sales- 
man.” 


Now to a man who has been on the 
road for over fifteen years this sort of 
stuff gets pretty old. I like to go to a 
show—once in a while I like sob stuff, 
but I wouldn’t care to see “The Two 
Orphans,” or “Over the Hill to the Poor- 
house” six nights in a week. I would like 
a little Charlie Chaplin or Harold Lloyd 
stuff mixed in for variety. But this sales 
manager of mine seems to think I need 
a steady diet of inspirational stuff. He 
will neglect to tell me the name of the 
customer in Kankakee or Kokomo who 
sent in that mail order, but he never for- 
gets to include the weekly poem in his 
sales letter. 


That is one type of sales manager. 
Then there is still another type who 
writes his own stuff. You perhaps have 
met him too. The capital letters on his 
stenographer’s typewriter n.ust be al- 
most worn out. Every other line is writ- 
ten in capital letters for emphasis. Let 
me quote from a letter I received a 
couple of years back from a sales mana- 
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ger of this kind for whom I worked. 
Here is a paragraph verbatim: 


“The man who KNOWS is the man 
WHO WINS. To EARN MORE 
LEARN MORE. Study your line— 
know every talking point, so that 
you have a RED HOT comeback for 
every possible objection. DRAMA- 
TIZE your selling TALK. MAKE 
IT BRISTLE WITH INTEREST. 
Get the buyers attention, THEN 
INTRIGUE HIS INTEREST STEP 
by STEP, POINT BY POINT until 
you reach THE PSYCHOLOGICAL 
MOMENT —THEN HAND HIM 
YOUR ORDER BLANK AND SAY 
‘SIGN HERE PLEASE,’ THE MAN 
WHO DOES THIS NEED HAVE 
NO FEAR OF HARD TIMES, 
COMPETITION OR’ BUSINESS 
CONDITIONS.” 


Isn’t that a gem of sales instruction. 
And when this man wondered why I 
didn’t find our latest discount table when 
it was buried in a mass of this sort of 
stuff, three pages long and single spaced 
at that. I didn’t read half the letters he 
sent me in the three years I worked for 
him. I understand that he is now an 
instructor of salesmanship for a concern 
that sells stocks and bonds. 


A little further on in this circular this 
sales manager forgets all about the bat- 
tle of business and lays aside his bayonet, 
stops talking about the white heat of 
business, and takes up his whip and 
likens the contest to a horse race. Read 
this thrilling paragraph— 


“SO WE’RE OFF—THE LINE IS 
DOWN—we’re on the track—FULL 
SPEED—we’re at the first quarter 
there is a clean made to order 
stretch ahead. COMPETITION 
HASN’T GOT ITS BEARING YET 
—We have finished the work out 
stage—we have trained and prac- 
ticed. NOW WE WILL STRETCH 
OUR NECKS AND MAKE MAN’O 
WAR LOOK LIKE A RETIRED 
ICE WAGON NAG.” 


This is the type of sales manager we 
usually find in charge of a bunch of men 
he has never seen. I am working for one 
right now—he has never seen me, nor 
does he know any one who has, but he 
assumes that I am going to read a poem 
and go out and recite something like 
“Keep On Keeping On” to a customer 
and drag a big order out of him, by the 
simple expedient of hypnotizing him as I 
recite with great feeling one of the fer- 
vid outpourings of a long haired nut. 


I would rather that he give me a good 
solid selling talk that I might learn—or 
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a few sound reasons why we ship our 
stuff freight collect when two of our 
competitors ship theirs freight paid, or 
why we can’t compete with the Rochester 
firm in prices on half the deals I go out 
on. 


On the other hand I have received 
letters from sales managers that made 
me feel as if I could go out and push 
over a bridge to get an order. I have 
read house organs that give me a new 
understanding of our problems as sales- 
men, and of our duties to our customers. 
I will even have to admit that I once 
worked for a sales manager that com- 
pletely sold me on the value of making 
out reports, and of abiding by the credit 
man’s decisions. without whining. Yes 
sir-ee there are sales managers like that. 
And we raise particular hob with the mail 
clerk if his letters don’t reach us on the 
day we expect them. 


Frankly I think that a lot of sales 
managers would fit in better if they were 
to take up preaching or the conducting 
of revival meetings on the order of those 
made famous by one B. Sunday. 


The Kind of Stuff That Helps 


In closing this letter I want to say 
that there isn’t a salesman worthy of 
the name who doesn’t appreciate infor- 
mation. Here is a paragraph that is a 
real gem of information. As a paint 
salesman I want something to talk about 
besides “The building boom that promises 
to sweep everything before it, and roll 
up a record that will make previous 
booms look lilliputian in size.” The fol- 
lowing paragraph taken from a recent 
letter from a sales manager is just the 
sort of stuff we salesmen can use to get 
business with. And there isn’t a bit of 
“inspirational stuff” in it either. 


“You are often asked about paint 
for galvanized iron because it gener- 
ally scales. The Carter Times recently 
published the following: Coat the 
surface with raw vinegar and allow 
it to dry—then wash with a sponge 
or mop with lots of clear water. 
When dry prime the surface with a 
coat of red lead paint. In a day or 
two go ahead with your paint for 
the finishing coats.” 


That is a little kink I didn’t know of. 
I can work it into many a conversation 
with a paint dealer or painter in a way 
that will make him think I know his 
problems. He will appreciate it too, but 
he will not appreciate, or listen to a lot 
of guff about my company’s product 
being so good that its price and quality 
is shooting windrows through the massed 
battalions of competition. 
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“Our Five Salesmen in Oklahoma 
Are Getting the Most Business 


“Out of seventy-two men, our five in Oklahoma are getting the 
greatest number of sales and the largest sales as well. 


“T have just made a tour of inspection of the Oklahoma territory 
and find it in excellent condition.” This statement was made in our 
office early in April by the Sales Manager of a Nationally known 
manufacturer. 


The accuracy of his analysis and the comparative prosperity of 
Oklahoma is proven by the latest reports of the Federal Reserve 
Board which places the 1921 bank clearances at $1,222,390,910 an 
increase of $184,672,960 over 1920. 


Building permits in 1921 in Oklahoma City (an accurate gauge of 
statewide conditions) totaled $7,793,297 an increase of $1,688,843 over 
the preceding year. 


Sound business methods have been adopted. The hysteria of 
depression has given way to practical optimism. 


Practically every manufacturer who has cultivated the Oklahoma 
market sanely in the last three months has been rewarded with 
success commensurate with the effort put forth. 


If You Are Planning to Enter Oklahoma 


The Development Department of Although intended primarily for 


the Oklahoman and Times is pre- advertisers we will gladly offer your 

pared to give you definite assistance. men “our route lists which reduce to 
- oe a minimum the time required to cover 

Our “Dealer Introduction” plan, Oklahoma City grocers, druggists, 


furnished to advertisers who want to 
cultivate the market intensively 
enough to give us noncancellable con- 


tobacconists and confectioners.” 


If you want to know more about 


NEW YORK 


tracts, saves time and greatly in- 
creases the sales volume over ordinary 
methods. We'll gladly submit an 
analysis of this plan on request, as 
well as information to back up our 
argument. 


THE OKLAHOMAN @ TIMES 


the Oklahoma market for your indi- 
vidual product, we will furnish it. A 
number of exhaustive surveys on 
certain products have just been com- 
pleted. If your product is not among 
them we will undertake to study the 
field for you. 


MORNING, EVENING AND SUNDAY 


Oklahoman Bldg. 


Oklahoma City 


REPRESENTATIVES: E. KATZ, SPECIAL ADVERTISING AGENCY 


CHICAGO 


KANSAS CITY 


ATLANTA 


SAN FRANCISCO 
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Maller’s Building, Chicago 


The Million Dollar Map 


“A million dollars in sales 
and my advertising for nothing” 


The Product was right—Van Camp’s Milk, favorably and well-known 
to New Yorkers. 


The Market was the world’s greatest—Metropolitan New York. 


Trade Conditions were unfavorable—had been since the armistice 
flooded the market with war products. 


The Plan was unbeatable—to merchandise, in combination, a non- 
cancellable promise of advertising abequate to move the product from 
the dealears’ shelves, and an attractive offer that would get quick 
consumer response. 


Merchandising and Advertising Adequate—Sixty salesmen, each with 
a World Plan Folder promising 30,000 lines of World advertising, 
non-cancellable, and other advertising, made 17,000 calls in thirty 
days. A reduced force did follow-up work. Sales totalled a million 
dollars in one hundred days in a stagnant market. 


Cost—The Advertising literally cost nothing, because it no more than 
equalled the alternative expense of carrying stocks with depreciation, 
over this period. 


ASK U S about THE WORLD'S exclusive Merchandising 
features (1) “The World Plan Introduction” and 


(2) the “high spot” system of routing via “The New York World's 
Seventy-three Buying Centers of Greater New York;” also what a sales 


appropriation of $500, and an advertising appropriation of $7,250, or of 
$2,950, will do for you. 


The World and The Evening W orld have a combined circulation, daily, 
of 650,000 for $1.20 per agate line gross, subject to contract discounts. 
They carry more dry goods advertising; are read by more jobber, depart- 
ment and chain store buyers, and by more retailers; offer more circulation 
per dollar and a more concentrated circulation; a reader and a dealer 
influence more localized than any other morning and evening combination. 


Advertise in Newspapers by the Year 


The New York World’s Merchandising Department 


Pulitzer Building, New York Ford Building, Detroit 
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Likely Spots for Summer Sales Drives 


Boston, Charlotte, Kansas City and Detroit Among the Towns 


Picked for Intensive Sales Drives by Manufacturers Who 
Believe That Business is Good for the Man Who Goes After It 


ISCOVERY that business in cer- 

tain cities is decidedly on the up- 

grade is stirring up active selling 
programs to be released during the next 
few months.*A New York sales counselor 
reports that of ten manufacturers who 
have just laid out their selling plans for 
the next year, nine have increased their 
advertising appropriations. A Chicago 
garter manufacturer, anticipating in- 
creased resistance in 1921, doubled his 
advertising appropriation. Where sales 
effort had been directed against 179 cities, 
it was redoubled to 334 cities in 1921. 
This year, the list has been further in- 
creased with the result that the salesmen 
are beating quotas set several notches 
higher. 

Business revivals incidentally are noted 
in cities where sales a year or so ago 
dipped far below normal. As a result, 
tight restrictions placed on sales plans 
at the first of the year are being loosened 
and cities showing signs of promise are 
being slated for vigorous conquest. 

While reliable statistics on market con- 
ditions are available, comments. ex- 
changed by “Sales Management” with 
sales managers in different cities may 
confirm the suspicion you entertained 
about certain markets. 


New England Looking Up 


H. E. Waldron, General Sales Manager 
of the Sheaffer Pen Company of Fort 
Madison, Iowa, asserts that a summer 
drive might be launched with profit in 
New England. “We are launching a cam- 
paign in the Boston market,” explained 
Mr. Waldron, “because is is a strategic 
point that dominates a large part of New 
England. Indications are that business 
conditions are in pretty good shape. 
While the cotton spinning industry is 
badgered by labor troubles, the woolen 
industry is going to capacity. The shoe 
industry is also improving. The territory 
is populous and compact and economical 
to cultivate. More significant is the fact 
that the people have money, as indicated 
by the fact that New England has 40% 
of the savings of the United States. 
Since Boston is the leading distributing 
center we are launching a sales and ad- 
vertising campaign there which we ex- 
pect to influence the New England trade 
and buying public generally to want 
Sheaffer pens and pencils.” 

Sales managers who slight the fact 
that peculiar developments in the past 
year or two have changed the complexion 
of sales maps, may find a reminder in 
the comments of H. O. Erickson, Sales 
Manager of the Gossard Corset Company 
of Chicago. “One point interesting to 
many sales managers from a market 
point of view,’ said Mr. Erickson, 
“should be the territory around Char- 
lotte, North Carolina. The growth of the 
cotton spinning industry in the South, 
particularly in this section, is something 
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to be reckoned with. Southerners no 
longer see why they should donate their 
spinning business to New England and 
are building their own mills. Because of 
the strike troubles in New England the 
southern spinning mills are running more 
spindles today than New England and 
the Charlotte vicinity offers opportuni- 
ties for good business. 

Threatening the textile supremacy of 
New England is one thing, but wresting 
it away is another matter. The sectional 
contest probably need not interfere with 
with any plans launched in the New Eng- 
land market this year. Some time in the 
future New England conservatism or 
Yankee ingenuity will determine whether 
the cotton spinning industry is to be 
retained or surrendered to southern mill 
operators. Facts are present, however, 
to show that southern enterprise, com- 
bining with favorable conditions, is re- 
sponsible for the recuperative powers the 
south is showing. 

“Industrial advantages of the south at 
this time have turned many southern 
cities into fertile markets. Such advan- 
tages as cheap labor, lower living costs, 
favorable freight rates, less stringent 
industrial laws and less burdensome tax- 
ation have enabled southern manufac- 
turers to act quickly and compete with 
northern manufacturers who have been 
disorganized in their plans. Cities such 
as Atlanta, Birmingham, and New 
Orleans are given favorable mention in 
most any discussion.” 


Thinks Kansas City Best Bet 


J. M. Walker, Sales Manager of Selz- 
Schwab & Company, shoe manufacturers 
with fourteen factories and two hundred 
salesmen covering big cities and small 
towns throughout the country, is able to 
watch the sales barometer in any section. 
“If I were planning to launch a campaign 
this summer,” said Mr. Walker, “I be- 
lieve I would concentrate it on Kansas 
City. There is more building, both com- 
mercial and residential, in Kansas City 
than there is in Chicago which is saying 
considerable. Where there is building 
there is employment and good wages.” 

About the first of the year, F. E. Parry, 
general sales manager of A. Stein & 
Company, makers of Paris Garters, 
started on a circuit of the important 
cities of the country. In addition to in- 
jecting special sales ideas to wayward 
dealers, Mr. Parry had time in which to 
observe that business in certain cities is 
offering opportunities that will prove ex- 
pensive to the sales manager who neg- 
lects them. “Those who imagine that 
business in Pittsburgh and Cleveland is 
below par, may be surprised to know that 
business in these cities is good, accord- 
ing to our sales records. In the south we 
are doing splendidly. One salesman is 
breaking even with his quota and another 
is 20% ahead of it. If a sales manager 
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wants to consider a live market, how- 
ever, it might pay him to pay special 
attention to Detroit. Our Detroit man is 
50% ahead of his quota. Prospects right 
now looks promising for most lines as 
the automobile industry is showing splen- 
did gains.” 


Reports about business activity in 
Detroit incidentally are not without foun- 
dation. All production records of the 
Ford Motor Car Company are to be 
smashed in May according to Edsel Ford, 
who announces a 120,000 car schedule 
for this month. Talk is also going the 
rounds that the famous Ford five-day- 
week plan is to be abandoned in order 
to meet the required production. Other 
automobile factories are also active. The 
General Motors Company is reported to 
have turned out approximately three 
times as many cars during the first 
quarter of the year as it did in the same 
period a year ago. Cadillac factories are 
working on the largest annual produc- 
tion schedule in history. As a result, 
practically the entire floating labor sup- 
ply has been absorbed and “Help Wanted” 
signs are calling for skilled mechanics. 
Thousands of well-paid mechanics con- 
centrated in a restricted territory is a 
market that big in sales possi- 
bilties. 


looms 


Should Salesmen Wear 
Pink Ties or Blue? 


In looking over Sales Management for 
the month of April I read with a great 
deal of interest your Editorial on Wanted 
—Blue Sky Laws for Sales Management. 
I heartily agree with you that if the 
subject under discussion goes on and 
these Day Dreamers get to writing on the 
subject, they will want to know whether 
the salesmen should wear a pink tie or 
a blue tie. While all the reading on this 
subject is good light reading, providing 
you don’t want anything serious but for 
anyone to take it as good hard business 
sense, its just like shooting in the air. 


We find that the success of our Sales 
Organization is hard work, used 
along with Common Sense and we find 
that some of our ugliest, Lankiest Sales- 
men are the best producers in some terri- 
tories while in other territories the op- 
posite occurs. I really think sometimes if 
the writers of certain articles were put 
on the road as salesmen to get results 
they would starve to death before they 
went the first mile. I believe there is a 
quotation in the Bible some place, if a 
fellow asks you to go one mile with him, 
go two miles. It is the salesman who will 
go the two miles that we are looking for 
and we don’t care if he is Bowlegged, 
Pigeon-toed, Cross-eyed or anything else. 


W. F. Dryden 
MAY, 1922 
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Now That Selling Is 
Harder You Need the 
Help of 


BLUM’S 
COMMERCIAL 
ATLAS 


It will help you— 

—locate new selling territory 

—pick out the live towns 

—route your men more 
economically 

—find the weak points in your 
territories 

—make each salesman more 
productive 


_ 
~ 


‘ice, Linen paper $25.00 


Wall Map of U.S. 


Our wall map shows all towns over 3,000 
throughout the entire United States to- 
gether with railroads and distances. The 
type styles differentiate between the vari- 
ous size towns. This map is particularly 
adapted to the use of salesmanagers, as it 
gives a birds’ eye view of the entire coun- 
try. The size of this map is 84x60 in. 


Pocket Map 


Our pocket map is designed for the exclu- 
sive use of traveling men and shows the 
following: 

Railroad systems and distances between 
towns. 

It differentiates between main lines and 
branch lines. 

It differentiates, by means of type style, 
between towns of 25,000, 5,000 to 25,000 
and less than 5,000. 

It gives the latest populatiok of each town 
together with a key showing the location 
of the towns. 

It gives the leading commercial hotels and 
hotel rates. 

It classifies the towns—whether they are 
industrial, agricultural, university, subur- 
ban or mining towns. 

It gives the leading industries of each town 
in the order of their importance. Price 


25e each—at Hotels and Stationers. 


Ask for Catalog F 


BLUM MAP CO. 


7 West 29th Street, New York City 


Sah 
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Trade-Mark and Good- Will 
Protection 


Subscribers are invited to submit problems relating to registration of trade mark, label 


infringements, etc. 


If possible, they will be answered in a forthcoming issue. Address: 


Trade Mark Department, Sales Management Magazine, 1801 Leland Ave., Chicago. 
oe 
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Several Species of Trade-Mark 
Protection 

South Bend, Ind.—If I recall correctly it was 
stated in Sales Management Magazine on one 
occasion that the U. S. Patent Office had in a 
number of instances refused to register the name 
“De Luxe” as a trade-mark. Now, I notice that 
Koken Companies, St. Louis, are advertising in 
the trade papers to the effect that their trade 
name ‘‘Tonique De Luxe’’ has been sustained by 
the courts. Is there not a contradiction here? 
McP. & B. 

What appears to be a discrepancy is 
due to the fact that there are several 
different species of trade-mark protection 
that differ in scope and application. The 
decree in favor of Koken Companies, is- 
sued bya U.S. District Court in Minne- 
sota is based on the count of unfair com- 
petition and is isued under the common 
law, not the trade-mark statutes. If a 
firm can prove, as did the Koken Com- 
panies, that it has sustained material 
damage through the imitation of its 
name or label it may obtain redress with- 
out regard to whether or not its mark 
has been registered at Washington. Simi- 
larly, a trade-mark owner whose symbol 
has been duly registered may elect to 
prosecute under the law against unfair 
competition in the belief that more ade- 
quate satisfaction can be obtained in that 
way. a 
Date of Application Is What Counts 


Chicago—Having in mind what has’ happened, 
with reference to “Eskimo Pie,’’ I wish to inquire 
whether it is not a serious disadvantage if publi- 
cation in the Official Gazette of the U. S. Patent 
Office is deferred until after a novel new product 
is actually on the market in a large way and is 
already beginning to attract competitors? H. M. C. 


In many instances, recently, publica- 
tion in the O. G.—which is the formal 
way of asking if anybody has objection 
to the registration of a proffered mark— 
has been delayed simply because the 
Trade-Mark Division has been  over- 
whelmed with work due to the unpre- 
cedented rush to authenticate trade- 
marks. Since, however, it is the date of 
the filing of an application and proven 
date of first use on the goods that count 
in determining the inssuance of a certi- 
ficate at the Patent Office, it may be as- 
sumed that the interests of the first 
user of a trade-mark do not actually 
suffer in consequence of delay in plac- 
ing competitors on notice. 


“Wonder” and “Silken-Glo” Allowed 

Baltimore, Md.—Noting that one of our com- 
petitors is being allowed to register under the 
Act of 1905 the name “‘Silken-Glo” for shirts and 
that another concern has had ‘‘Wonder”’ accepted 
as a hat-mark, I wish to inquire whether it is 
your understanding that the authorities at Wash- 
ington are losing their old prejudice against 
‘descriptive’ trade names? C. N. C. 

Words that are acounted downright 
descriptive are held at the Patent Office 
to be as much taboo as ever under our 
basic trade-mark law. But the arbiters 
at the Federal trade-mark clearing house 
allow a certain amount of “dramatic 
license” in trade terms. Names or words 
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that are not out-and-out descriptive but 
are merely boastful, extravagant, fanci- 
ful, suggestive, figurative or metaphori- 
cal are entitled to the coveted “evidence 
of ownership” from Uncle Sam. It is in 
accordance with this policy that pass- 
ports have been issued for trade-marks 
such as “Holeproof”, “Wearever” “Queen 
Quality” and “Imperial.” 


Goods Must Be Marked While Passing 
In Commerce 


Macon, Ga.—Can you throw some light on the 
precise meaning of the requirement that a trade- 
mark, in order to be eligible for protection in the 
courts and at the U. S. Patent Office, shall be 
affixed to the goods. So far we have been baffled 
in our efforts to devise for our product any form 
of trade-mark that will stay put until the goods 
are consumed. G. P. Co, 


It is not necessary, for compliance with 
the law that a trade-mark shall endure 
so long as any vestige of a product re- 
mains unconsumed. From consideration 
of sales strategy it is, of course, highly 
desirable that a trade-mark shall survive 
to the bitter end as a reminder and in- 
centive to repeat orders but this is not 
essential in order to comply with any 
of the laws governing commercial inden- 
tification. All that is required to qualify 
for trade-mark ownership is that the 
mark shall be affixed to the goods pass- 
ing in interstate commerce. If a brander 
has made sure that his business badge 
will follow through to the ultimate con- 
sumer he has done very well without 
worrying because the mark will not stand 
guard unto the last remant of the goods. 


Treatment of Good-Will in Inventories 


Xenia, Ohio—Why is it that some prominent 
firms set down good will in their annual state- 
ment as having a value of one dollar whereas 
other firms, with no more powerful sales momen- 
tum, attributes to good will, in their accounting, 
a value of millions of dollars? P. H. 


Difference in technique, seems to be the 
only answer. Probably there is no sales 
interest in the country that has the bene- 
fit of vested good will but what realizes 
the good will has downright earning 
power and definite dollars-and-cents 
value. But good-will is an “intangible” 
asset. To give it a book value might be 
regarded by some unsophisticated folks 
as akin to “watering capital stock”. And 
so while the owner of a one-man busi- 
ness, such for example, as Henry Ford, 
may set down good will at its true worth, 
the officers of a corporation having 
thousands of stockholders, who might 
ask illogical but time-consuming ques- 
tions may deem it the better part of valor 
to dodge good will valuation entirely. 
There is also the school of thought which 
holds that it be-speaks ultra-conserva- 
tism to take no account in tabulation of 
assets of what is perhaps the greatest 
single asset of the house. It is equivalent 
to the subtle reassurance of an unmen- 
tioned surplus. 
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The Dartnell Corporation, 
Chicago, Ill. 


Gentlemen: 

It gives me pleasure to write you a word 
of commendation on the wonderful little book you issue en- 
titled "Field Tactics For Salesmen". 


I purchased two dozen of these books from 
you for our Minnesota sales~force with instructions to the 
boys to carefully read and apply the principles and sugges- 
tions contained therein. We have also been using"Field Tactics" 
as a text-book at our sales-meetings. 


One of our salesmen, whose production had 
slumped from an average of about $15,000 face value bonds 
per week to $3,000 and $4,000 per week, took his "Field Tac- 
tics" with him on the road and the first week sold $30,000 
in bonds, and $12,000 in orders for the next week. 


All the boys who carry a "Field Tactics" are 
very enthusiastic in their praise of this little book, and its 
benefits have been made evident by the fact that our January 
business in Minnesota was the largest in six months. Indica- 
tions point to a still larger increase in February. 


In my opinion,"Field Tactics" should be car- 
ried by every salesman,” not only in the pocket, but also in 
the head, and applied, 


Wishing you increasing success in your work, 


BWK/MS 


“Field Tactics for Salesmen,” by J.C. Aspley, Editor Sales Management Magazine 


In Two standard bindings—Embossed Keratol, $1.60 a copy; $15.50 a dozen. 
Bound in Boards, $1.10 a copy. $10.50 a dozen. $75.00 a hundred 
Single copies sent on approval with privilege of returning after examination 


Published by’ THE DARTNELL CORPORATION 1801 Leland Avenue, Chicago, Illinois 
Eastern Office—342 Madison Avenue, New York, N. Y. 
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Consternation Over 
The Mennen Case 


When the Federal Trade Com- 
mission on March 3rd, in a test 
case against the Mennen Com- 
pany, laid down the rule that a manufacturer must 
sell products of uniform quality at absolutely the 
same price to all purchasers it made business gasp 
out loud. No such sweeping order had ever been 
issued by any court, and as nearly every manufac- 
turer and wholesaler in the country operates on a 
quantity price basis it sent chills up and down the 
spine of more than one sales manager. In one day 
this office alone received twenty-two letters asking 
what significance we attached to this drastic order. 
We got into communication with Counsel for The 
Mennen Company who advised us that the order 
was issued in a friendly spirit in the evident hope 
that it would be reviewed and the question settled 
once and for all by some higher Federal court. If 
this is the case there is no need for worry until after 
the case has been passed upon by a higher court, and 
we understand from the Mennen Company that it 
will be appealed. The same may be said of the more 
recent ruling of the Federal Trade Commission in 
the case of the South Bend Bait Company and the 
objection of the Commissioners to the practice of 
this company in giving jobbers a 50 percent discount, 
whereas retailers were only allowed thirty-three and 
a third percent. The Commission objects to a seller 
fixing qualifications for preferred prices. But so long 
as there is no evidence of restraint of trade, it is 
hard to see how the commission can prevent a make 
from paying his distributors on the basis of service 
rendered. 


O 


Why Palmolive is 
Spending $3,000,000 
This Year for 
Advertising 


Last December we urged read- 
ers of “Sales Management” 
to prepare for better business 
this year. One of the things 
we particularly urged was 
basing 1922 appropriation on the business you get this 
vear and not the business you got last year. Now that 
business has definitely turned the corner, and sales 
gains are already being chalked up, we want to again 
call attention to the importance of keeping advertis- 
ing appropriations in step with sales accomplishment. 
Already many of the more far-sighted and most 
courageous advertisers are doing this. The Palm- 
olive Company, whose spectacular success is a tribute 
to advertising, has always made its appropriations 
for advertising on the basis of anticipated sales. In 
the year 1920 it invested $900,000 in advertising. 
During 1921 this figure was increased to $2,100,000 
and this year it proposes to invest $3,000,000. If the 
usual practice of setting aside a percentage of last 
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vear’s sales had been followed, this company would be 
in the position of trying to do three times the busi- 
ness it did in 1920 with only twice the advertising 
effort—obviously an impossible feat. Sales and adver- 
tising efforts should bear a definite relationship to 
each other. Under prevailing conditions it is very 
essential that the advertising appropriation should 
be adjusted monthly so as to always keep a step 
ahead of sales. 


0 
The S. D. Warren Not since the American 
Company Dealsa Blow Writing Paper Company 


at Exclusive Jobbers reversed its policy of selling 
paper bearing the jobber’s 
private watermarks and decided to concen- 
trate on its own brands has there been such a 
commotion in the paper trade as when S. D. Warren 
Company, makers of Cameo plate, and many other 
widely advertised brands of paper, announced its 
policy of selling through dual jobbers instead of 
giving exclusive sales rights to one jobber in a city. 
It will be interesting to watch the developments of 
this daring move, because it strikes at the heart of 
one of the most perplexing problems in merchan- 
dising—how to increase volume when a product is 
sold through exclusive jobbers. 


It is, of course, too early to predict whether the 
new Warren plan is going to prove successful or 
not. In some of the cities, Chicago for instance, the 
line has been handled by a house that enjoys a large 
established business with printers. It is not unlikely 
in this territory that the sales of Warren’s papers will 
temporarily suffer. But in the long run the dual 
jobber plan ought to prove most effective—particu- 
larly if independent jobbing houses are secured 
rather than jobbing houses who are bound down by 
association rules. This opinion is based on the 
experience of another large manufacturer of a mill 
branded paper that is sold in Philadelphia and Chi- 
cago, as well as several other cities, through dual 
jobbing connections. 


Back of this Warren move is undoubtedly the pri- 
vate brand evil. The paper jobbers have yet to learn 
what so many jobbers in the grocery and hardware 
field now frankly admit, that more money can be 
made from a brand that is advertised to the ultimate 
consumer, and for which a latent consumer demand 
exists, than from most private brands. It is all very 
well for a manufacturer to let a big jobber handle 
his line in competition with a private brand when 
the demand is in excess of the supply. But when 
demand falls off, and salesmanship must be used to 
move the output, the danger of being put on a side 
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track for the jobber’s private brand becomes very 
real—too real in fact. 
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The dual agency plan has another important ad- 
vantage in that it provides competition within a 
territory. Of course, the jobber resents this. It is 
onlv human that he should want the whole thing for 
himself. Yet it has been proved time upon time that 
when two jobbers, or two salesmen for that matter, 
are pushing for sales in the same territory both will 
secure more business. The educational efforts of 
two clean competitors always make for more 
business. 


Readers who are interested in the relations be- 
tween jobbers and manufacturers, and especially the 
attitude of the jobber toward nationally advertised 
brands, should watch the paper industry closely. 
Many revolutionary things are happening in it, as 
evidenced by the recent publication of the “Sug- 
gested Retail Price List for. Standard Mill Brand 
Papers” put out by the Typothetae of Philadelphia 
and the Graham Paper Company of St. Louis— 
always a strong opponent of mill brands—entering 
into an arrangement with the West Virginia Pulp 
and Paper Company to handle their brands in various 
cities. 
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Who is the 
World’s Greatest 
Sales Manager? 


This is the question put to 
us by a reader, who we 
rather suspect would like to 
see us start something we 
can’t finish. However, if we were to nominate some- 
one for the honor we would pass up the present gen- 
eration and go back to the days of the Roman 
Empire and place the laurel wreath on a certain 
Saul of Tarsus. To Saul, referred to in the Bible by 
his Roman name of Paul, must be given the credit 
of merchandising Christianity. He came to the 
Nazarenes with overwhelming force because he 
brought a completely satisfactory explanation of the 
disaster of the crucifixion. He had never seen 
Christ. He had never heard him preach. Yet he 
was able to build the teachings of Christ into a theo- 
logical system out of which has grown the greatest 
religious organization the world has ever known— 
namely, the Greek Catholic Church, and its various 
off-shoots which include the Roman, Anglican and 
other branches of catholicism. Paul was a man of 
extraordinary energy, an astute judge of human 
nature, an organizer of marked ability and his 
epistles stand today as the greatest sales letters ever 
written—both from the standpoint of composition 
and results accomplished. 
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Can a Salesman 
Be Too “Alert 


In our last issue exception was 
taken to the mental efficiency 


Mentally?” tests suggested by the Car- 
negie Institute of Salesman- 


ship as basis in selecting salesman. A subscriber 
asks how we get that way. He says “Take two sales- 
men of equal ability, education and experience and 
the salesman who is most alert mentally will get 
the most business.” It would seem that this should 
be so, yet many a good sale has been lost because the 
salesman was too smart for his job. The salesman 
that would prove most effective in selling high grade 
securities to business men would be too “high brow” 
to call on butchers. A salesman particularly fitted to 
call on big department stores would not do as well 
making the tank towns. More than one smart 
Yankee has met his Waterloo south of the Mason 
and Dixon line for no other reason that his mind was 
geared up too fast for his trade. The practical side 
of selecting salesmen is to pick salesmen who are 
on the same mental plane as the people he is selling. 


ee 
The Place to Begin 


Using the Knife 
on Sales Costs 


During the last six months 
considerable headway has 
been made in forcing down 
sales costs—but they have 
to come down and come down and come down still 
more before they will be within reason. And one of 
the first places to turn when you are looking for 
ways to batter down costs is to drawing account 
losses. The whole drawing account system is wrong 
—dead wrong. It is nothing more or less than a 
prop asked by a man who hasn’t enough confidence 
in his ability to risk his own money on himself. It 
is a prop asked by a man who isn’t enough of a man- 
ager to be able to accumulate sufficient working 
capital to finance himself. What would you think of 
a piece worker in your factory, who came to you and 
asked for a drawing account? What would you think 
of a dealer who wanted a drawing account? There 
is only one way to eliminate the drawing account 
evil in your business and that is to use the knife. 
Arrange your compensation plan so that payments 
will be made on the basis of signed orders, hold back 
a certain percentage, protect yourself against returns 
or cancellations, and send your salesmen a check on 
Saturday which represents the work they did that 
week. There may be circumstances which justify a 
drawing account, but there can be no doubt that the 
drawing account is costing sympathetic business 
men thousands of dollars every year, which amount 
multiplies as it goes down the path of distribution, 
and becomes a serious item in the selling price. 
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Consternation Over 
The Mennen Case 


When the Federal Trade Com- 
mission on March 3rd, in a test 
case against the Mennen Com- 
pany, laid down the rule that a manufacturer must 
sell products of uniform quality at absolutely the 
same price to all purchasers it made business gasp 
out loud. No such sweeping order had ever been 
issued by any court, and as nearly every manufac- 
turer and wholesaler in the country operates on a 
quantity price basis it sent chills up and down the 
spine of more than one sales manager. In one day 
this office alone received twenty-two letters asking 
what significance we attached to this drastic order. 
We got into communication with Counsel for The 
Mennen Company who advised us that the order 
was issued in a friendly spirit in the evident hope 
that it would be reviewed and the question settled 
once and for all by some higher Federal court. If 
this is the case there is no need for worry until after 
the case has been passed upon by a higher court, and 
we understand from the Mennen Company that it 
will be appealed. The same may be said of the more 
recent ruling of the Federal Trade Commission in 
the case of the South Bend Bait Company and the 
objection of the Commissioners to the practice of 
this company in giving jobbers a 50 percent discount, 
whereas retailers were only allowed thirty-three and 
a third percent. The Commission objects to a seller 
fixing qualifications for preferred prices. But so long 
as there is no evidence of restraint of trade, it is 
hard to see how the commission can prevent a make 
from paying his distributors on the basis of service 
rendered. 


O 


Why Palmolive is 
Spending $3,000,000 
This Year for 
Advertising 


Last December we urged read- 
ers of “Sales Management” 
to prepare for better business 
this year. One of the things 
we particularly urged was 
basing 1922 appropriation on the business you get this 
vear and not the business you got last year. Now that 
business has definitely turned the corner, and sales 
vains are already being chalked up, we want to again 
call attention to the importance of keeping advertis- 
ing appropriations in step with sales accomplishment. 
Already many of the more far-sighted and most 
courageous advertisers are doing this. The Palm- 
olive Company, whose spectacular success is a tribute 
to advertising, has always made its appropriations 
for advertising on the basis of anticipated sales. In 
the year 1920 it invested $900,000 in advertising. 
During 1921 this figure was increased to $2,100,000 
and this year it proposes to invest $3,000,000. If the 
usual practice of setting aside a percentage of last 
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year’s sales had been followed, this company would be 
in the position of trying to do three times the busi- 
ness it did in 1920 with only twice the advertising 
effort—obviously an impossible feat. Sales and adver- 
tising efforts should bear a definite relationship to 
each other. Under prevailing conditions it is very 
essential that the advertising appropriation should 
be adjusted monthly so as to always keep a step 
ahead of sales. 


~——-()- 
The S. D. Warren Not since the American 
Company Dealsa Blow Writing Paper Company 


at Exclusive Jobbers reversed its policy of selling 
paper bearing the jobber’s 
private watermarks and decided to  concen- 
trate on its own brands has there been such a 
commotion in the paper trade as when S. D. Warren 
Company, makers of Cameo plate, and many other 
widely advertised brands of paper, announced its 
policy of selling through dual jobbers instead of 
giving exclusive sales rights to one jobber in a city. 
It will be interesting to watch the developments of 
this daring move, because it strikes at the heart of 
one of the most perplexing problems in merchan- 
dising—how to increase volume when a product is 
sold through exclusive jobbers 


It is, of course, too early to predict whether the 
new Warren plan is going to prove successful or 
not. In some of the cities, Chicago for instance, the 
line has been handled by a house that enjoys a large 
established business with printers. It is not unlikely 
in this territory that the sales of Warren’s papers will 
temporarily suffer. But in the long run the dual 
jobber plan ought to prove most effective—particu- 
lariy if independent jobbing houses are secured 
rather than jobbing houses who are bound down by 
association rules. This opinion is based on the 
experience of another large manufacturer of a mill 
branded paper that is sold in Philadelphia and Chi- 
cago, as well as several other cities, through dual 
jobbing connections. 


Back of this Warren move is undoubtedly the pri- 
vate brand evil. The paper jobbers have yet to learn 
what so many jobbers in the grocery and hardware 
field now frankly admit, that more money can be 
made from a brand that is advertised to the ultimate 
consumer, and for which a latent consumer demand 
exists, than from most private brands. It is all very 
well for a manufacturer to let a big jobber handle 
his line in competition with a private brand when 
the demand is in excess of the supply. But when 
demand falls off, and salesmanship must be used to 
move the output, the danger of being put on a side 
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track for the jobber’s private brand becomes very 
real—too real in fact. 
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The dual agency plan has another important ad- 
vantage in that it provides competition within a 
territory. Of course, the jobber resents this. It is 
only human that he should want the whole thing for 
himself. Yet it has been proved time upon time that 
when two jobbers, or two salesmen for that matter, 
are pushing for sales in the same territory both will 
secure more business. The educational efforts of 
two clean competitors always make for more 
business. 


Readers who are interested in the relations be- 
tween jobbers and manufacturers, and especially the 
attitude of the jobber toward nationally advertised 
brands, should watch the paper industry closely. 
Many revolutionary things are happening in it, as 
evidenced by the recent publication of the “Sug- 
gested Retail Price List for. Standard Mill Brand 
Papers” put out by the Typothetae of Philadelphia 
and the Graham Paper Company of St. Louis— 
always a strong opponent of mill brands—entering 
into an arrangement with the West Virginia Pulp 
and Paper Company to handle their brands in various 
cities. 


O 


Who is the 
World’s Greatest 
Sales Manager? 


This is the question put to 
us by a reader, who we 
rather suspect would like to 
see us start something we 
can’t finish. However, if we were to nominate some- 
one for the honor we would pass up the present gen- 
eration and go back to the days of the Roman 
Empire and place the laurel wreath on a certain 
Saul of Tarsus. To Saul, referred to in the Bible by 
his Roman name of Paul, must be given the credit 
of merchandising Christianity. He came to the 
Nazarenes with overwhelming force because he 
brought a completely satisfactory explanation of the 
disaster of the crucifixion. He had never seen 
Christ. He had never heard him preach. Yet he 
was able to build the teachings of Christ into a theo- 
logical system out of which has grown the greatest 
religious organization the world has ever known— 
namely, the Greek Catholic Church, and its various 
off-shoots which include the Roman, Anglican and 
other branches of catholicism. Paul was a man of 
extraordinary energy, an astute judge of human 
nature, an organizer of marked ability and his 
epistles stand today as the greatest sales letters ever 
written—both from the standpoint of composition 
and results accomplished. 
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Can a Salesman 
Be Too “Alert 


In our last issue exception was 
taken to the mental efficiency 


Mentally?” tests suggested by the Car- 
negie Institute of Salesman- 
ship as basis in selecting salesman. A subscriber 


asks how we get that way. He says “Take two sales- 
men of equal ability, education and experience and 
the salesman who is most alert mentally will get 
the most business.” It would seem that this should 
be so, yet many a good sale has been lost because the 
salesman was too smart for his job. The salesman 
that would prove most effective in selling high grade 
securities to business men would be too “high brow” 
to call on butchers. A salesman particularly fitted to 
call on big department stores would not do as well 
making the tank towns. More than one smart 
Yankee has met his Waterloo south of the Mason 
and Dixon line for no other reason that his mind was 
geared up too fast for his trade. The practical side 
of selecting salesmen is to pick salesmen who are 
on the same mental plane as the people he is selling. 


O 


The Place to Begin 
Using the Knife 
on Sales Costs 


During the last six months 
considerable headway has 
been made in forcing down 
sales costs—but they have 
to come down and come down and come down still 
more before they will be within reason. And one of 
the first places to turn when you are looking for 
ways to batter down costs is to drawing account 
losses. The whole drawing account system is wrong 
—dead wrong. It is nothing more or less than a 
prop asked by a man who hasn’t enough confidence 
in his ability to risk his own money on himself. It 
is a prop asked by a man who isn’t enough of a man- 
ager to be able to accumulate sufficient working 
capital to finance himself. What would vou think of 
a piece worker in your factory, who came to you and 
asked for a drawing account? What would you think 
of a dealer who wanted a drawing account? There 
is only one way to eliminate the drawing account 
evil in your business and that is to use the knife. 
Arrange your compensation plan so that payments 
will be made on the basis of signed orders, hold back 
a certain percentage, protect yourself against returns 
or cancellations, and send your salesmen a check on 
Saturday which represents the work they did that 
week. There may be circumstances which justify a 
drawing account, but there can be no doubt that the 
drawing account is costing sympathetic business 
men thousands of dollars every year, which amount 
multiplies as it goes down the path of distribution, 
and becomes a serious item in the selling price. 
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keen—calloused—busy 


Purchasing Agents of large 
corporations are so assailed in 
the mails that they become 
calloused; also they are busy 
men, keen to detect the “cir- 
cular’ appeal. 


Still, scores of them 


dictated special letters in 
answer to a circular letter I 
wrote for one of my Clients 
and which was sent out rather 
poorly processed and filled in. 


(I write not only letters, but 
create all sorts of sales litera- 
ture and advertisements, as 
explained in Booklet E-40, 
which every wise Sales Man- 
ager ought to have.) 


Cowl Uyddertiof 


Times Bldg. New York 


House Magazines 
3,000 


pd > 4 
for $134 
We edit and print 
House 
MAGAZINES 


in three standard 
sizes, and have basic 
prices in quantities 


from 1,000 to 25,000. 
A high-grade service 
used by 30 different 


Pocket-size, 3% x 6% companies. No 
inches, cover in two salesmen; no con- 
colors, individual tracts. Write for 
name, 12 pages of : 1. 

reading matter by S4Mpies. 

William Feather 


The William 
Feather Co. 


611 Caxton Building 
Cleveland, O. 


Your advertising 
appears on 
pages and on 4-page 


section in center 


cover 


Direct Mail Advertising 


Reduces cost of selling. 


POSTAGE MAGAZINE, published monthly, 
tells how to write Sales-Producing Letters, 
Circulars, Booklets, House Magazines. Current 
copy 25c. Send $2.00 for 12 months’ subseription. 


POSTAGE, 18 East 18th St., New York 


Handy Expense Books 


For Traveling Salesmen 
Save time and troub'> for salesman and booh - 
keeper because they eliminate all carrying 
forward and reduce the possibility of error. 
For weekly accoun‘s. 

100—$ 3.00 charges paid 

500— 13.75 f. o. b. Richmond 

1000— 25.00 . - 
Sample Free. 
GARRETT & MASSIE, Inc., Publishers 
P. O. Bux 1837-D, Richmond, Va. 
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@ Personal Items 


This corner has been set off to keep you informed of the 
movements of your friends and co-workers in the sales 
field. Help us to make it complete by sending in such 
personal items—especially new appointments—as you 
think would be of interest. 


RALPH BARSTOW, general sales mana- 
ger of the Greenfield Tap & Die Corpora- 
tion, Greenfield, Mass., has resigned. He 
will enter in an association with MARQUIS 
REGAN, as counsel on marketing and 
merchandising, with offices in New York 
City. EDWARD BLAKE, JR., has been made 
vice president in charge of sales, suc- 
ceeding Mr. Barstow. Mr. Blake has 
been managing the company’s Lincoln 
Twist Drill plant, and for a number of 
years prior to his connection with the 
company was sales manager of the Wells 
Brothers Company. 


M. L. STITH has resigned as sales 
manager of the Burroughs Adding 
Machine Company to become associated 
with IRA N, BERK in the management of 
the Packard agency at Pittsburgh. L. V. 
BRITT, the assistant sales manager has 
been promoted to fill the vacancy caused 
by Mr. Stith’s resignation. 


CHARLES A. BOND, formerly sales man- 
ager of the Pennington Shoe Company, 
Manchester, N. H., has been made direc- 
tor of sales for Cahn, Nickelsburg & 
Company, San Francisco, wholesale shoe 
and rubber dealers. 


WILLIAM H. HUFF is now manager of 
the Master Craft Publishing Company, 
Chicago, having recently resigned as 
advertising manager of the Disteel 
Wheel Corporation. 


R. L. JURETIE, formerly sales manager 
of the Universal Fixture Corporation, 
New York, is now eastern sales manager 
of the Multiplex Display Fixture Com- 
pany of St. Louis, with offices in New 
York City. 

NELSON H. WATERS, formerly secre- 
tary and treasurer of the Waters-Weis- 
mann Company, Inc., and widely ac- 
quainted in textile trade circles through 
his association with “Heatherbloom” 
products, has been made vice president 
and a director of the La Grecque Under- 
wear Company, the Imperial Underwear 
Company and the Carteret Silk Com- 
pany. Mr. Waters will be actively in 
charge of the merchandising end of the 
business for these three companies. 


C. P. Goopson, formerly district sales 
manager for the Alexander Hamilton 
Institute in Baltimore and central and 
northern Michigan, has been made sales 
manager of The Bond and Stock Service 
Company, Lansing, Michigan. 


ANDERSON PACE, at one time advertis- 
ing manager of Butler Brothers, Chicago, 
industrial commissioner for the Chicago 
Association of Commerce, and until re- 
cently sales manager for the’ American 
Wholesale Corporation, Baltimore, has 
joined the Tin Decorating Company of 


3altimore, as advertising manager. 
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W. H. May, for many years manager 
of the National Casket Company’s 
branch at Louisville, has been made sec- 
retary and treasurer of the Shuler Axle 
Company of that city, specializing in the 
manufacture of automotive front axles. 


ARNOLD A. NAULIN has resigned as 
sales manager of the Milwaukee Paper 
Box Company to enter business as a 
personal sales service director. Mr. 
Naulin, for ten years, was with the 
Burroughs Adding Machine Company in 
various sales executive capacities, and 
has recently lectured at Marquette Uni- 
versity on salesmanship and character 
analysis. 

GeorRGE W. DILL, for the past two 
years sales manager for the Dayton Air- 
less Tire Company, has been made direc- 
tor of sales for the Essenkay Products 
Company, Chicago. 


CARL HERBST, for many years sales 
manager for the Ideal Shoe Company of 
Milwaukee, has been made sales mana- 
ger for the B. & B. Shoe Company. Mr. 
Herbst received his training with the F. 
Mayer Boot & Shoe Company, who he 
represented on the road and later filled 
an executive position at the home office. 


Macwhyte Company, manufacturers of 
wire rope, have moved their eastern office 
and warehouse from New York City to 
Pittsburgh, Pa. EDWIN E. Ropirps will 
continue in charge of the entire eastern 
territory with headquarters at Pitts- 
burgh. 

O. C. HARN, advertising manager of 
the National Lead Company, New York 
City; GEORGE W. COLEMAN of Babson 
Institute, Wellesley Hills, Mass., and 
THOMAS E. WILSON of Wilson & Com- 
pany, Chicago, are among the speakers 
scheduled on the advance program for 
the convention of the Associated Adver- 
tising Clubs of the World to be held in 
Milwaukee June 11th to 15th. 


JULIUS HOLL, advertising manager of 
the Link Belt Company, Chicago, was 
elected president of the Engineering 
Advertisers Association at its annual 
meeting in Chicago on March 14th. 


C. A. SWINEHART, formerly sales man- 
ager of the Victor Rubber Company and 
the Swinehart Tire & Rubber Company 
both of Springfield, Ohio, is now sales 
manager for the Hannibal Rubber Com- 
pany, Hannibal, Mo., makers of “Mark 
Twain” tires and tubes. 


HuGH CHALMERS, former president of 
the Chalmers Motor Car Company, 
Detroit, has been made a director of the 
Hazen J. Titus Fruit Cake Company. 
Mr. Chalmers was also at one time 
general ‘manager of the National Cash 
Register Company 
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THOMAS H. TAYLOR, who, for twenty 
three years has been eastern general 
sales agent in charge of the eastern dis- 
trict for the American Steel & Wire 
Company in New York City, has resigned 
and will devote most of his time to the 
Tidewater Feldspar Company, at Mid- 
dletown, Conn., of which he is president 
and treasurer. 


C. F. WETHERALL, formerly sales man: 
ager of the International Aluminum 
Company, Detroit, has succeeded H. O. 
TRAVER as Dartnell district representa- 
tive in Michigan, with headquarters in 
Detroit. Mr. Traver is no longer con- 
nected with The Dartnell Corporation. 
GEORGE H. HANAFORD has resigned as 
district manager for the Wales Adding 
Machine Company in Colorado to repre- 
sent The Dartnell Corporation in that 
territory. 


To Curb Commercial 
Bribery 


The newly organized Commercial 
Standards Council is preparing to deal 
a deathblow to commercial bribery and 
corrupt trade practices. At the present 
time its membership comprises thirty- 
five national trade associations—among 
them the New York and the Philadelphia 
Sales Managers Clubs. This organization 
which has for its chief purpose the de- 
velopment of the highest standards in 
the transaction of business, proposes 
to devote its first vigorous attention to 
the support of H. R. Bill 10,159, House 
Calendar No. 133. This bill which is to 
be voted on within a month or so has 
for its object the protection of inter- 
state and foreign commerce against 
bribery and other corrupt trade prac- 
tices. The secret giving of commissions, 
money or other things of value to em- 
ployees of customers, for the purpose of 
influencing their buying powers, is a 
dangerous evil more widespread than is 
acknowledged and one which is unques- 
tionably growing. 


Your Salesmen Do 
Not LIE—Prove It! 


SALES arguments of sincere sales- 
“men are often taken with “a grain of 
salt.”” Hard shell prospects want proof. 
You could stamp out suspicion, create con- 
fidence and get the order in many cases if 
your salesmen were equipped to show “‘tes- 
timonial” letters received from pleased cus- 
tomers or “prestige” orders from big buyers. 


Why not place power behind the 
“testimonials” reposing in your files. We 
make photographie copies of anything print- 
ed, written or drawn. Letters contracts, 
maps, plans, ete., made without the use of 
glass plates, expensive cuts or set ups. In- 
expensive. Accurate. Positive proof. 
WRITE FOR SAMPLE 
Send a fresh testimonial to your sales- 
men regularly and notice the effect on 
their morale. Nothing refires the en- 
thusiasm of a salesman like praise 
made public. Let us send you samples 
and prices. 


Ajax Photo Print Company 
35 West Adams Street, CHICAGO, ILL. 


Your high-paid salesmen-and their samples 


Are your salesmen using up valuable time and 
energy on the annoying details of protecting 
their samples? 


One North America Commercial Travelers’ 
Policy will cover the samples of one salesman 
or of your entire force. Keep your salesmen’s 
minds on the work of selling, and let us 
handle the details of insurance. 


For full information, forward the attached 
memorandum to our Philadelphia office. 


Any insurance agent or broker 
can get you a North America Policy. 


Insurance Company 


of North America 
PHILADELPHIA 


She Oldest American ire and Marine lasurance Company 
Capital $5,000,000 Founded 1792 


MEMORANDUM ( Mail at once ) 


INSURANCE COMPANY of NORTH AMERICA X5 
Third and Wainat Streets, Philadelphia, Pa 


Send full information regarding Commercial Travelers’ Insurance 


To_ 
Firm __ 


Address 


Salesmen’s Application Blanks 


Send for our 1922 Form for recording 
applicants for positions as salesman 
and classifying their strong and weak 
points. Used by over 600 concerns 
in all lines of business. 


DARTNELL CORPORATION, 1801 Leland Ave., Chicago 
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“Selling” the Sales Force to Itself 


Current Advertising Copy Shows Growing Tendency to 
Play up the Salesman and the Service He Can Render 


GLANCE through current publi- 

cations reveals the fact that the 

sales manager is taking a hand in 
the advertising of many leading firms 
in various lines by making use of: the 
advertising to popularize the salesmen 
under his direction. 

As is well known to sales managers 
the Fuller Brush Company have for 
some time given their salesmen a leading 
role to play in their advertising. Their 
idea is to insure their salesmen a hearty 
welcome from the housewife when he 
knocks at her front door, and to dis- 
abuse her mind of the idea that a sales- 
man who brings his line to her home is 
a representative of some small, fly by 
night concern. 

Other concerns not having to meet this 
problem are also making use of adver- 
tising to pave the way for their sales- 
men. Carl M. Randel, sales manager of 
the P. A. Geier Company whose adver- 
tising is described below, says in a recent- 
letter to Sales Management that it is as 


By Eugene Whitmore 


yet too early to trace any definite results 
to the use of this form of advertising, 
but that a brief survey among dealers 
and distributors has proven them to be 
enthusiastic about the idea. “They felt 
keenly that “The Royal Man” advertising 
would have a stimulating effect upon 
their sales organization” said Mr. 
Randel. 

The Geier Company insert a panel in 
their consumer advertising which shows 
a picture of a good looking young man, 
under which is the caption “The Royal 
Man”. It reads— 

“The Royal man is trained in 
matters of housecleaning and no 
doubt can show you many inter- 
esting labor saving methods of 
cleaning.” 

This no doubt is designed to assist the 
salesman in getting interviews with the 
housewife, as the Royal salesmen sell the 
Geier line of electric appliances direct to 
the housewife. But this sort of adver- 
tising serves the purpose of recruiting 


salesmen. While this particular adver- 
tisement makes no direct bid for sales- 
men, it cannot help but create a desire 
on the part of appliance salesmen to 
work for a house that spends its money 
to make their work easier. 

The Remington Typewriter Company 
has often sought to make it easier for 
their salesmen to gain interviews with 
the right man.“The Remington Sales- 
man! He can bring tangible savings to 
your business in many departments,” is 
the heading for one full page advertise- 
ment, which goes into details concerning 
the various executives in every organi- 
zation who can profit by a visit from 
the Remington Salesman. Most everyone 
remembers the excellent promotion work 
done in behalf of the Goodyear Techincal 
Men—who were travelling sales en- 
gineers for the mechanical rubber goods 
department of the Goodyear organization. 

This sort of promotional work elevates 
the standards of salesmanship—it places 
the salesman in a new light before the 
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This kind of advertising copy establishes 


the salesmen feel impelled to live up to 
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“Send Him Right In’’ 


The Louisville Traveling Salesman is 
welcome—Everyw here. 


He's “got the goods"—the merchandise 
—prices—terms—knowledge of market 


tendencies—business promotion ideas that 
have “done the tick” in other fields. 


Five thousand strong—representing a 
manufacturing and distributing center that 
is as complete as it is progressive—he 


brings you something helpful. 


You need to see the Louisville traveling 
salesman. He can offer you unusual 


advantages in many lines. 


traditions which 


310 


If organizations wish to make themselves useful as well 
as ornamental here is a suggestion 
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buyer, and gives every salesman some- 
thing to look up to, traditions to main- 
tain, and added pride in his work. 

Recently some excellent work has been 
done by various associations notably the 
Louisville Merchants and Manufacturers 
Association, of Louisville, Kentucky. A 
recent advertisement used by this asso- 
ciation in trade papers is shown here. 

That this sort of advertising builds 
morale among salesmen there can be 
doubt. He feels that he is being relied 
upon to represent his market or his com- 
pany in a big way, and doors will open 
for him, that might otherwise remain 
closed. 

In lines where the turnover of sales- 
men is a baffling problem this use of 
printers’ ink to break down the sales 
resistance which salesmen meet may 
prove profitable in helping the salesman 
over the rough spots at the beginning of 
his career—the hard knocks that cause 
so many salesmen to fall by the roadside 
early in their selling experience. 

The insurance salesman perhaps has 
about as hard a time to get started as 
anyone. He meets with seemingly unsur- 
mountable obstacles every step of his 
journey. One concern recognizing this 
problem is meeting it boldly with large 
newspaper copy which is an attempt to 
sell the public on the advantages of lis- 
tening to the life insurance salesman tell 
his story. 

This company, the Standard Life In- 
surance Company of St. Louis sponsor 
the life insurance salesman— 

“The Life Insurance Salesman— 
The Individual, The Home and 
the Nation owe him a debt of 
gratitude which words cannot 
express, but which Hearts can 
feel and homes can show.” 
“When a representative of The 
Standard Life Insurance Com- 
pany calls on you grant him 
willing attention—etc.” 

In all these advertisements we find a 
note that seems to place a certain amount 
of responsibility upon the salesmen. The 
readers are told what to expect of sales- 
men, what the salesmen can do for them, 
and what information the salesmen may 
be relied upon to bring. Seemingly the 
salesman who reads this copy will say to 
himself “Am I everything that this ad- 
vertisement cracks me up to be—can I 
give the information they tell the buyers 
to expect of me?” 

If this advertising accomplishes noth- 
ing else it would be worth the price, for 
if every salesman would check himself 
up with an idea of finding out whether 
or not he actually brings to the buyer 
anything of value, in addition to the mer- 
chandise he offers, it would improve the 
average salesman 50 to 100%. What 
salesman can read these advertisements 
without a glow of pride in his work, or 
realize that he has a reputation and tra- 
ditions to live up to. 

Every sales manager has heard it said 
time and again that a good sales force 
is more valuable than the material assets 
such as the stock, plant, machinery etc. 
Then, if this be true is it not a good 
policy to use some of the space that 
might be devoted to beautiful pictures of 
the plant, the architects idea of the trees, 
walks, parks and scenery that should sur- 
round it and the proverbial belching 
smokestack to advertise the sales force. 


SALES MANAGEMENT 


Forward-Looking Sales Managers 
Make This Mammoth Plant Their Chicago Warehouse 


Here they store stocks for immediate deliveries to their 
Chicago customers or for reshipments to their Mid-Western 
clientele. 

Their Chicago Sales Representatives spend their time in 
selling, not in distribution detail. The Largest Public Ware- 
housing Unit West of the Atlantic Seaboard is their warehouse 
and shipping rooms, and does the distributing job at far less 
cost and with much more efficiency than they could do it 
themselves. 

Meet the keen competition in this market with assurance. You, too, 
can save Time, Money and Worry, as well as enjoy more sales and a 
bigger margin of profit by using Chicago’s Big Downtown Warehouse 
in simplifying your distribution problems in the Middle West. 

Let us know your particular need. 

Considerate—Efficient—Economical 


1 
now. 


Write us now; we know 
Reliable. 


Western Warehousing Company 


Polk Street Terminal : Chicago 
Harrison 6350 


Pennsylvania System : 
Wilson V. Little, Supt. 
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We Want Four Men 
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The work consists of interviewing sales executives in good g 
territories and discussing with them sales problems of timely = 
interest, and telling them about the work of The Dartnell E£ 
Corporation. Consequently, the type of man we want has 
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probably had experience as a sales manager himself; but not 
so much experience as a sales manager that he is above carry- 
ing a brief-case and doing personal selling. 


Our proposition pays you a liberal commission on everything pur- 
chased by any account which you establish in your territory, regardless 
of whether it is sold by you or purchased by mail. You will be paid a 
renewal commission on all orders for our monthly sales service. These 
renewal commissions pile up rapidly and are velvet for you. 


Do not reply unless you are interested in building something for the 
future and are willing to make temporary sacrifices to get in on the 
ground floor with an aggressive, reputable concern which is selling the 
one thing everybody wants today—sales help. Our sales for 1921 exceeded 
a quarter of a million and we are doubling our business every two years. 


The Dartnell Corporation 
1801 Leland Avenue, Chicago, III. 
Eastern Office, 342 Madison Avenue, New York 
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We Had to Fill the 
Space Some Way 


Jazzing Up Corona Sales 


The latest method for selling Corona 
typewriters is with jazz music, accord- 
ing to reliable reports. It seems that 
William Millison, Wichita, Kansas, ap- 
plauded politely as the last doleful wail 
of the saxophone subsided, led his pros- 
pect to a secluded corner, handed her a 
fountain pen and secured her order for 
a machine. Why not carry a saxophone 
right along with you to jazz up your own 
sales! 


E. E. Edwards, one of the Sealy Mat- 
tress Company officials, asks us to use 
our influence in subduing the old saying: 
“A man never retires on the money he 
spends.” Mr. Edwards’ contention is that 
this ruling is thrown to the four winds 
whenever a man spends his money for 
a Sealy Mattress. 


The branch manager of a publishing 
house placed an advertisement in a New 
York newspaper for an assistant and re- 
ceived the following reply: 

I am a teacher, in the suburbs, but let 
go my job to take a needed rest but now 
everything is crowded. Here is a sample 
of my writing genius— 


Wrigley, Wrigley, reek, 
Thy juicy gum I seek, 
To calm my nerve and 
soothe the pique, 

Wrigley, Wrigley, reek. 

Your truly, 

Marguerite Wallace, 
The Summit, 118 St., West. 


Companies having a place for this ad- 
mittedly genius person will be given at- 
tention in the order in which replies are 
received. 


“How much gum is required by the 
average girl to file 100 letters?” 

As Jack Sprott, manager of agencies 
for the General Fireproofing Company, 
steel filing equipment, is an authority on 
filing, this question was put to him for 
answer. His reply is: 

“Three sticks, unless she gets Wrig- 
ley.” 


If the would-bee funnists continue to 
pick on Wrigley, “Wm. J.” will not have 
to spend any more money for publicity 
than Henry Ford does. 


In looking over reports from salesmen 
of E. I. DuPont DeNemours & Co., it is 
seen that the term “shooting prospect” 
is used frequently. The observer’s first 
impression was that prospects who did 
not come forth with an order were meet- 
ing a fateful end. But further investiga- 
tion disclosed that the term meant the 
prospect was in the target shooting class. 
Another mystery cleared up! 


FE. H. S. 
SALES MANAGEMENT 


Rates: 25c a line of seven words; minimum $2.00. 
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| Person Service and Supplies 


SELLING AGENCY WANTED 


_Consider your Eastern Sales. I should 
like to represent, take charge, or open a 
New England Branch for a well-known 
or nationally known manufacturer. Five 
years selling experience in this territory. 
Can handle men and produce results. 
Best of references. Address: W. H. Clark, 
Sales Manager, c-o American Tap & Die 
Co., Greenfield, Mass. 


Free Proofs Of 
Selling Aid Cuts 


Use Selling Aid Cuts to increase 
the effectiveness of your house 
organs, folders, post cards and 
circulars. 

Write today for proofs of hun- 
dreds of striking cuts, sent free. 


Selling Aid 1302 W. Jackson Blvd. 


Chicago, Illinois 


Can You Qualify? 


Wanted by one of the largest Inde- 
pendent Producers, Refiners and 
Marketers of Petroleum Products, 
marketing a high grade trade mark 
brand of lubricants; Sales Execu- 
tive to take charge of sales promo- 
tion and advertising must have | 
had experience and past records 
must have shown results; real ex- | 
ecutive position for a “Go-Getter.” 
Do not hesitate, reply will be abso- 
lutely confidential. Reply to Box 
543, Sales Management, 1801 Le- | 
land Ave., Chicago. 


SALES EXECUTIVE AVAILABLE 


ABLE, AGGRESSIVE SALESMAN 
AND EXECUTIVE 
is seeking opportunity as representative 
of responsible Eastern Concern for Chi- 
cago and middle west territory. 

Eight years in present position as 
Western Manager for eastern manufam- 
turer, controlling the western sales, ad- 
vertising, sales agents and jobbers. 

Keen and alert. Good personality — 
capable of meeting any class of men. 
Has initiative and known ability as an 
executive. Age 36. 

Seeks line with future possibilities for 
larger volume and income than present 
line affords. Box 546, Sales Management, 
1801 Leland Ave., Chicago. 


Wanted: Position as sales manager by 
a man with the biggest record in his 
line and who can do it again. 

Old enough to have a good experience. 

Young enough to have a lot of pep. 

Drugs, Heavy Chemicals or Paints pre- 
ferred. Box 540, Sales Management, 1801 
Leland Ave., Chicago, III. 


BINDERS FOR 
SALES MANAGEMENT 
$1.25 POSTPAID 


The Dartnell Corporation 
1801 Leland Ave. Chicago 


Poll Parrot Salesmanship 


(Continued from page 294) 


believed—and still believe—that no two 
prospects can be handled in the same 
way, with the same language. 

“T am just wondering if you permit 
your salesmen to use their own heads? 
Can a man size up a situation and act 
accordingly ? Or must he keep one ear to 
the ground all the while, wondering if 
he is observing home rules?” 

I hired that boy because of his sheer 
audacity in making the statement. 


And he was not dictated to, not inter- 
fered with, not hampered with a rule 
book. He is cleaning up more than ten 
thousand a year at the present time. We 
do not begrudge a penny of his per- 
centage. 

Beware of the salesman made up of 
assembled parts. 

I have a man who does all of the 
things I would not care to do personally 
—he wears rather flashy clothes. He 
has his shirts made to order, greens 
and pinks and yellows, with collars to 
match. He uses a remarkable set of stick 
pins and nothing could be more obsolete. 
He prefers patent leather shoes to any 
other. His hats are of a vintage that will 
be quite the thing in colleges a year 
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from now. What of it? I only know—I 
only care—that his record is fine and 
that he brings in more business than ten 
conventional chaps. He is exceedingly 
popular. Everybody appears to like him. 
He plays a game of golf that is apt to 
clip off a few cups in the near future. 
And the day will be a stormy one when 
I call him in and advise that hereafter 
he must dress according to factory code. 

These lectures delivered to groups of 
salesmen, during which they are told 
what to wear, what to eat, what to say, 
how to act, etc., ete., are fine destroyers 
of the individual’s own initiative. They 
teach a man to be lazy, mentally. 

This is an age of vivid personal traits. 

Never did character count for so much. 

The conventional person, cut from a 
bolt, and nicely dove-tailed, to match his 
house, is not popular. He makes no im- 
pression, leaves none. 

But the responsible party is the sales 
manager who has an exaggerated sense 
of his own importance and who wants too 
much of the credit. This man invariably 
insists upon hogging all of the credit of 
success. If fifty salesmen make good, he 
is pleased to note, officially, that it was 
because they did as HE told them. 


MAY, 1922 
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